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CHAPTEE I. 

HOME, 

The sudden outbreak of the Franco-German 
war made the continent too hot for honey- 
moons, and sent CKve and her husband back 
to England a week or two sooner than they 
had intended. 

The colonel was, of course, at the station 
to receive them with open arms. The meet- 
ing was a joyous one, but, as far as the 
colonel was concerned, there was a slight 
gloom overshadowing it. It was the old 
story, no rose without a thorn. For weeks 
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lie had been looking forward to this particu- 
lar day as one of unalloyed bliss, but with 
its advent came an adverse circumstance. 
His exchange to a regiment at home had 
fallen through. A new regulation had just 
been issued on the subject, imposing such 
conditions as to virtually prohibit exchanges 
altogether, and " sell or sail " was all that 
was left to himi The former alternative, 
for reasons hereafter explained, was out of 
the question. 

" Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof," thought, or tried to think the 
colonel, and he strove hard, as he once 
more gazed on his daughter's face, once 
more clasped her in his arm, to shut out 
the foreboding with which this suddenly 
necessitated departure for India filled his 
mind. At all events, he did not tell Clive 
anything about it ; and there was nothing 
to dash her joy. 

He was waiting at the station as the 
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Dover train drew up, and even amidst all 
the selfish bustle and confusion of arrival, 
there were few on the platform who did not 
pause in their search for luggage or friends 
to gaze with kindly smile on that one-armed, 
soldier-like looking old fellow being half 
smothered in the embraces of the bright 
young English girl, with the fair and almost 
child-like face. 

Clive did not care two straws for lookers- 
on. She had been thinking of the meetmg 
nearly all the way up from Dover, and had 
determined that she would let " Daddies see 
that, though a fond and loving wife, she was 
still the same warm, loving daughter." As 
his face appeared at the door of the carriage, 
she thought she detected a look of hesita- 
tion, as if he were not quite sure whether 
the greeting was to be in the old style or 
conducted with the greater dignity befitting 
the married state, and in her anxiety to dis- 
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pel all doubts on this point, she fairly threw 
herself at his headr 

The colonel thoroughly understood and 
appreciated the tender delicate motive, and 
though his hat was knocked off under the 
wheels of a passing hand-truck, and there 
was a hat-feather in one eye, a riotous lock 
of golden hair in the other, and a pin 
running in somewhere else, the moment was 
a happy one. To such a length, too, did 
Clive prolong the embrace that the colonel, 
in a state of semi-blindness, produced by 
the hat-feather and the lock of hair, coupled 
with a natural anxiety to welcome his son- 
in-law, warmly shook hands with a porter 
who stood by with the recovered hat and a 
suggestive palm, and pressed "tuppence" 
into Studholme Dorrien's hand. 

When at last he had got her at arms' 
length, and had recovered his vision, with 
what loving pride he gazed at her ! Never 
had he seen her looking so well. Fresh 
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from many a ramble along the Mediterranean 
shores, the warm kiss of the southern sun 
still lingered on her cheeks, and in her eyes 
the deep blue of the lovely inland sea 
seemed still to be reflected^ But, best of all, 
the light of love and joy shone over her. 
Altogether a bright sparkling picture of 
youth and happiness was this beaming little 
face, surmounted by somewhat dishevelled 
hair, and a hat very much on one side, the 
effects of that warm embrace. " Pray God, 
it be not too bright to last, as people say of 
a very sunny morning," thought the colonel 
with a sudden heart-sinking,. Deep love 
possesses, in direct ratio to^ its intensity, an 
unhappy- faculty of hanging out the 
" danger flag " on every possible occasion. 
But in this instance it was speedily furled 
again. You might as well have expected 
an icicle to remain in the ftdl blaze of a 
tropical sun'as a misgiving for Olive's future 
to last in her presence this afternoon. 
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The greetings bci^ at fast otv, and die 
higgage crjOmed, a wre was made kome- 
wndsu An aboat tlie readaKe" 
in Soodi Keregmgtm was to be a surprise, 
and bodi Dorriai and CKre were under the 
in^Radan they were on their way to apart- 
ments taken for them by the coknel ^ro 
Aw. 

^Getting oat of the r^ion of hidgingSy 
aren't we^ e(4ond?" said Docrien as the 
cab drore down Piccadilly. 

" Wdl, I though, my dear fi^ow, yon 
woold bodi like something a litde way oat 
of the basde and noise, and so I got yon a 
^aee down here," repKed the ocdimel, 
flailing as dose to a lie as he had ever g<Hie 
in his life. 

What a thonghtfol old Daddies it is," 
flaid CliTe« Of coarse we shoald. I 
knew yon would arrange everything beauti- 
fufly." 

These aren't apartments, Daddies?" 
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said Clive some ten minutes after, as they 
drew up opposite the "bijou residence,'^ 
with its windows bright and fragrant with 
summer flowers. 

" Aren't they ? " said the colonel, getting 
out of the cab and farther prevarication as 
iq[uickly as possible. " That's all you know 
about it. Come along." 

Hardly had they reached the snow-white 
steps, when the door was opened, and 
gathered in the hall were the servants ready 
to receive their young mistress. Almost too 
engrossed with her own thoughts to notice 
the bows and curtsies, Clive, with a light 
gradually dawning on her, followed the 
colonel until he opened a door and turned 
his face to her with a look full of meaning. 
One glance, showing her that what she 
saw was the exact counterpart of her own 
bright, cosy little room of the old days, told 
her all. It was too much. She burst into 
tears, and layiQg her head against his arm, 
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sobbed out, " Oh ! darling Daddies, how 
kind, how kind of you." 

" For you, darling ; for you and Stud- 
holme," said the colonel with a slight 
tremor in his voice. "This is a little 
present for you both." 

" A little present, my dear sir. Do you 
call a house a little present ? " said Dorrien. 

" Yes, Dorrien, very little, compared with 
what I am capable of doiQg out of my love 
for you both. I don't wish to do the heavy 
father," continued the colonel, with a con- 
sciousness that the occasion was gradually 
forcing him into that role^ "but give me 
your hand. Stud. May it be a happy hon^e 
to you both, and may the blessiQg of God 
Almighty be upon it ! " 

Here he kissed his little daughter 
struggling on tip-toe, and shook hands 
with his son-in-law, one of those shakes 
which between two honest men can mean 
so much. 
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" There now, come along and see the 
drawing room," said the colonel, and with 
Olive's little hand still nestling in his, he 
led the way. 

Here another pleasant surprise awaited 
them, for on the door being opened there 
advanced to meet them Dolly Jones dressed 
for dinner, just as if everything had already 
shaken down comfortably in the new home, 
and their old friend had dropped in in 
jesponse to a friendly invitation to dine. 

" This is the Jones, the only Jones," said 
the colonel jocularly. I don't know what 
I should have done without Jones. If you 
notice any arrangement, Clive, particularly 
conducing to your comfort or pleasure, you 
may be certain Jones is at the bottom of it. 
Bravo, Jones ! " 

And again, for the second time in his life, 
Dolly received a hearty smack on the 
shoulder from the colonel's hand. For the 
last half-hour the subject of this panegyric 
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had been composing a pretty Kttle speech 
of welcome ; but first the coloneFs 
unwonted jocularity disarranged his ideas, 
and then Olive's bright face, tears still in 
her eyes, and laughter playing about her 
mouth, drove them clean out of his head 
altogether. But between such old Mends 
there is a deeper eloquence than the elo- 
quence of words, and though all Clive said, 
as she shook one hand, was, "Dear old 
Dolly ! " and all Dorrien said, as he shook 
the other, was, " Well, old boy ! " they 
were the sweetest sounds that had fallen on 
his ears for some time. 

It was now long past seven, and after a 
few more hearty words with Dolly, Dorrien, 
Clive, and the colonel hurried away to 
dress for dinner. 

The meal was a cheery one. The colonel 
had not done the thing by halves, and both 
cuisine and cellar had received every atten- 
tion. But, of course, such considerations 
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were a long way secondary. Notwithstand* 
ing the voluminous correspondence that had 
been kept up, there was a great deal to be 
talked over. 

Had Daddies seen anything of Aunt 
Smack lately ? No, he hadn't ; for the fact 
was, " Daddies " ha4 been full of the house, 
and, until it was off his thoughts, he had 
not been in a fit frame of mind to enjoy his 
sister's society. 

Had he come across Lord Todmorden? 
Yes, he had seen him driving and walking 
several times, but never with his wife, and 
he looked very down in the mouth ; in short, 
appeared conscious of having made an old 
fool of himself. 

Then there was a great deal to ask about 
the regiment, and about the colonel's ex- 
change, concerning which last the colonel 
prevaricated, and said it had not been 
arranged yet^ in a tone of voice which left 
Clive to believe that it soon would be. He 
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was not going to throw this wet blanket 
over the first evening in her new home, not 
he. 

Amidst the many topics broached, you 
may be sure Clive managed to find both 
time and opportunity for a few private 
words with Dolly concerning that unfor- 
tunate love aflfair of his, and his confused 
replies and blushes subjected him to a kind 
but severe reproof for continuing, as she 
could see with half an eye he did, to hanker 
after the worthless creature who had thrown 
him over so disgracefully. 

After the dinner Clive was not allowed 
to depart. They had no secrets from her, 
and as her tongue, at a nineteen-to-the-dozen 
rate, had been the largest contributor to the 
conversation, it could ill be spared. So she 
remained with them while they sat over 
their claret and devilled biscuits, and until 
they had had coffee. Then, it being ten 
o'clocl^ and bearing in mind that Clive 
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must be travel-tired, Dolly considerately 
arose to take his departure, and Dorrien 
announced his intention of accompanying 
Mm as far as the club, to see if there were 
any letters, and to hear the news. 

"You see," he said to Dolly as they 
rattled off to Pall Mall in a hansom, " I 
dare say she'll like a half-hour or so alone 
with the old governor." 

« « « « « 

" You must go to bed, my child. You 
must be tired," said the colonel, as soon as 
father and daughter were alone. 

" Excuse my undutiful disobedience, 
Daddies, but I'm not going to do anything 
of the sort. I am going to sit up with you^ 
and you must do everything I wish." 

The colonel submitted himself to her 
will, and in a few moments they were in her 
own little room, sitting at the open French 
window with only the stars for their light,^ 
he in his old chair, she, as of yore, on a 
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stool at his feet. TTia hand, harder and 
rougher perhaps for the double duty entailed 
on it by that empty sleeve, rested lovingly 
on her shoulder. But thk was not enough, 
for Clive; she was as fond as a -kitten of 
being petted, that is, by those she loved ; 
and taking the knotted hand in both hers, 
she rubbed it against her soft cheek and 
called it a " darling sweet pet of an old 
nutmeg-grater." Then, as if to settle which 
way the doubtful compliment was to be 
taken, she smothered it with kisses. 

" Now, Daddies, you must have a cigar. 
This is just the time for one, and I should 
like it so. No cigars ever smeU like yours 
and Stud's, and you always talk so much 
better between the puffe." 

The colonel did not require much press- 
uig; in two moments he was blowing a 
peaceful cloud, and CHve with uptilted Uttle 
^ose was sniffing in the aroma of Havanna 
«ath the air of B.^onnouseur 
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"I haven't sat on your knee for hours 
together while you smoked in the evenings 
without knowing a good cigar, have I, 
Daddies ? That's an accomplishment I 
don^t think Stud has reckoned, although 
he's always ransacking his brains to find 
out new ones. Here, let's have a puff. 
You know it never draws properly until 
I've started it." 

It was a sight which never palled on the 
colonel, to watch Clive blow an elaborate 
wreath of smoke from her buttoned-up 
little mouth, and then hand back the cigar 
to him with a calm satisfied air of having 
now started the proceeding on an easy 
footing. 

By degrees she settled down to a more 
serious vein, and on they sat in the calm 
summer night, her head resting against his 
knee, his hand stiU held to her cheek 
between both hers. 

Never, thought the father, had there 
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been such a daughter. Never, thought the 
daughter, had there been such a father. 
She poured out her heart to him. She told 
him how she Joved, admired, and looked up 
to Studholme Dorrien more and more each 
day, and how happy she was. 

" But now, Daddies, I've been talking all 
about myself ; I want to hear a Kttle more 
about you. When will that exchange be 
settled? Is there any hitch? You don't 
seem to be very communicative about it." 

" It's very hard to get an exchange now, 
Clive." 

"But you will get one eventually, won't 
you ? " she asked, turning her head up 
with a startled look. 

"I don't know, darling," and he strove 
hard to turn the subject. 

But she would not be turned away from 
it. Her senses had sounded the alarm. 

" Daddies, something tells me you're not 
going to exchange. Oh! don't, don't go 
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out to India, darling Daddies. Don't go 
to that land of bloodshed and murder, 
where the climate and the people vie with 
each other in treachery." (Boor child, she 
had reason to speak of it thus.) " Don't 
haggle over a few hundreds. It's that, I'm 
sure it is. How good and noble, and how 
like you, to spend thousands over this house 
to please me, and to hesitate over a few 
hundreds for yourself! But you are not 
the only one concerned. It's for me, for my 
sake, I want you to stop. Give anything 
they want for the exchange. I'd sooner 
live in a hovel than that you should go out 
to that dreadful country which I can't think 
of without a shudder. You will exchange 
at any cost to please me, won't you. 
Daddies?" 

He tried to quiet her and turn her off 
fipom her suit. 

"Daddies, don't keep anything from 
me. Tell me exactly what your plans are." 

VOL. n. 
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She was no longer sitting at his feet. 
In her vehemence she had ckmbered on 
to his knees, and with a hand on each of 
his shoulders, was gazing eagerly into his 
face. 

" Come, come, Clive, there's no occasion 
for aU this." 

" Don't keep me in suspense. Tell me, 
are you going to India? " 

I can't help it, my child. A new 
regulation has come out about exchanges, 
which is just the same as prohibiting them 
altogether." 

" But sell out, Daddies, sell out; that's 
better than anything, and we can all live 
together so happily." 

" I cannot." 

''Why not?" 

" You know of the war goiQg on on the 
continent?" 

"Yes, we passed through Germany and 
France on our way home. Oh ! Daddies, 
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in the midst of all the cheering and bands 
playing in the different towns, I saw such 
white, set faces among those who weren't 
going to fight — ^the mothers and fathers 
and wives. I never shall forget them. 
The cheering and the music seem like 
an indistinct dream; but those faces, — I 
can see them now as plainly as I saw them 
then. You don't think all this misery is 
in store for England ? We shan't join ? " 

"I don't see, Clive, how England can 
keep out of it. It's my opinion the de- 
parture of the regiment for India will be 
countermanded, or, if we embark, we shall 
probably be stopped at Gibraltar or Malta, 
or even if we do get as far as India, 
it won't be long before our services will 
be required on the North- West Frontier. 
All Europe will soon be in a blaze, and 
vhUe the fate of nations is being decided, 
it is not likely that England's sword will 
remain sheathed and her guns silent." 

c2 
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" But, Daddies, oh ! darling, surely you 
haye fought and bled enough for your 
country ; sell out. Oh ! do sell out while 
there is time." 

" There is not time, Clive. I could not 
sell out in the present crisis with honour. 
The new regulations won't allow me to 
exchange ; my sense of honour forbids my 
selling out; be my own braye little daugh- 
ter then and tell me what to do. 

" Stay with the regiment then, darling ; 
go to India, go to France to fight; go 
wherever you may be ordered* FU never 
ask you to do anything you would regret. 
Oh ! I ought to have known I was too 
happy, and that it couldn't last," she 
sobbed, in a sudden outburst of gri^, as 
she threw her arms round him, and laid 
her wet cheek against his. 

"Come, Clive; don't make my duty 
harder for me than it already is, darling." 

She stopped her crying at once and 
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kissed him. Not another sob, not even a 
sigh escaped her now, and she remained 
quite quietly with her head resting on his 
shoulder, and the tears coursing silently 
down her cheeks, until, tired out with 
travel, excitement, and grief, she fell asleep 
in his arm. And there she lay, as she 
had often done when a little child, worn 
out with play or some childish grief, until 
Dorrien returned. It was not the first 
time by many that Daddies' arm had 
been a haven of rest. 
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BUSINESS IS BUSINESS. 

The regiment made its preparations for 
India in a desultory, half-spirited maimer. 
There was a general feeling, amounting 
almost to certainty, that it would be coun- 
termanded and kept for more serious work 
nearer home ; and though it still continued 
to be under orders for India, there was a 
jBrm belief throughout all ranks that it 
would never get there, and that Belgium or 
France would be its destination instead. 
The camp was full of "shaves," — i. e. ru- 
mours. The chief controller had been 
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ordered to prepare equipment for ten thou- 
sand men, should it be found necessary to 
throw that force into Belgium at a day's 
notice. Another report was that the Alder- 
shot force as it stood was to form one of 
the fighting divisions under "Dodgy Dan 

L a popular and able general officer, 

who had obtained his sobriquet from the 
numerous and ingenious artifices at his com- 
mand for circumventing his enemies. Then 
the Duke of Cambridge had been heard to 
say on the last field day, as he had looked 
at a body of skirmishers advancing through 
a wood, that in less than a fortnight, he 
believed, they would have something more 
thali powder in their rifles. With such 
talk and rumours the air was thick. We 
lost our heads a little in our anxiety to be 
prepared for the struggle, and to learn a 
few lessons from what was going on while 
there was yet time. The French had been 
surprised in a position, owing to their de- 
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fective ontpost arrangements ; then forthwith 
outpost and vedette dnty was rammed down 
every one's throat. The Germans had 
"tapped" the telegraph wires and gained 
valuable information jfirom the enemy; 
straightway were our officers immediately 
sent to learn telegraphy, the rudiments of 
which they were just acquiring, when the 
Germans or French did something else 
sharp or stupid, and they were hurried oflf 
to another field of military knowledge. 
Every Prussian officer could take a rough 
sketch of the country he passed through, 
and could survey. Every British officer 
must do the same ; and then the lanes and 
roads about Aldershot often famished -sad 
spectacles of stout old veterans, who had 
never in their lives drawn anything but a 
cork or the long bow, feebly " sketching 
the surrounding country," or struggling 
with a prismatic compass on the top of a 
tripod which " fDoM whobble so confound- 
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edly." We were in a desperate hurry to be 
scientific. 

It was not only the military pulse that 
was quickened by the prospect of war; 
there was a general feeling of painful ex- 
citement throughout the country ; and, 
without saying that the ordinary run of 
Englishmen have less feeling than military 
tailors or money-lendei-s, it is probable that 
by no classes were the horrors of war re- 
garded with such dismay as by these two. 
To them war would have been ruinous, and 
the greatest activity prevailed amongst 
them to lessen its horrors as much as pos- 
sible by getting their outstanding accounts 
settled as far as they were able. It is said 
that the most copious tears shed over the 
list of killed at th^ Alma were those which 
flowed from the eyes of a certain West-end 
tailor as he read the name of customer after 
customer. Once, just once, during the sad 
perusal is he reported to have smiled 
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through his tears, and that was when he 
came to the name of one gallant fellow who 
had paid up in full the very day he em- 
barked. To save themselves from the agony 
of mind endured by this estimable trades- 
man, both tailors and money-lenders now 
exerted themselves to the utmost, and, 
owing to these efforts, Dolly Jones received 
the following communication from Messrs. 
Barington, Couttson, and Co., the eminent 
bill discounters : — 

London^ 
''MylZrd, 1870. 

"Sir, 

" We hold a bill, accepted by daptain 
Garstang, late of your regiment, for the 
sum of fifteen hundred pounds, and endorsed 
by you ; and we beg to inform you that the 
same on presentation has not been honoured. 
As Captain Garstang has retired from the 
service, and we have been unable to ascer- 
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tain his whereabouts, we are compelled to 
apply to you. At any other time we should 
have been ready to meet your convenience 
by taking a fresh bill, should you have 
desired it, but, under existing circumstances 
— ^your regiment being under orders for 
India, and the present unsettled state of 
Europe, — we must press for an immediate 
settlement, 

" We have the honour to be, sir, 
" Tour obedient Servants, 
"Barington, Couttson, and Co.'^ 

"Captain Jones, 

" 'Regiment^ 

''AldershoV 

Dolly — who, by the way, had obtained 
Dorrien's step, and was now a captain — 
had quite forgotten all about the bill, 
and, without saying anything to his 
brother-officers, out of a generous considera- 
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tion for Garstang, he strove to find that 
worthy's address. The attempt was unsuc- 
cessful, and merely wasted a few precious 
days. The matter, however, did not occasion 
Dolly much disquiet, and he made up his 
mind to pay and look pleasant. He had not 
the sum at his command, but carelessness and 
generosity had more than once before driven 
him beyond his handsome allowance to a 
greater extent even than this, and the conse- 
quent necessary application to his father had 
always, after a few formal words of advice, 
been successful. He had no compunction 
in drawing on his father ; he was robbing 
no one of his or her due by doing so. Old 
Jones was, as the saying is, rolling in 
riches, and Dolly's three brothers — the 
family consisted pf four sons, of which 
Dolly was the youngest, — ^were all in busi- 
ness, each buildiQg up a colossal fortune for 
himself. 

While on this subject, it would be as well 
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to say a few words on Dolly's birth and 
parentage. 

Mr. Jones had begun life in very humble 
circumstances, but by determination, thrift, 

r 

and acuteness, had successively become a 
railway contractor on a small, on a big, and 
on a gigemtic scale ; then had taken to 
finance, and was now at one of the top- 
most branches of that tree which is so fruit- 
ful to those who understand its cultivation. 

When, as a railway contractor, he had 
made the small sum of a million, and was 
busily turning it over like a snowball, he 
looked about him for a wife, and, according 
to the fiashion of many of his class, cast his 
eyes in the direction of the titled aristocracy, 
and finally fixed them on the Lady Hermione 
Atholstone. Lady Hermione was "the 
daughter of a hundred earls," each of whom 
had been getting poorer than his predeces- 
sor, until the impoverished nobleman, her 
fether, had fallen so low that Jones, on the 
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top of his million, reached high enough to 
get at his lordship's ear on the subject of 
a matrimonial alliance with his daughter. 
The brothers talked at first a great deal 
about " kicking the snob out of the house," 
and the different branches of the Atholstone 
family wondered the ^'hundred earls" 
didn't rise from their graves to join in this 
vindication of the family dignity. But the 
man who makes a million of money out of 
nothing before he is forty years of age pos- 
sesses qualities which enable him to laugh 
at such opposition, and the Lady Hermione 
Atholstone became Lady Hermione Jones. 
Four sons were born to this marriage ; the 
three eldest were regular Joneses; Dolly, 
the youngest, was a regular Atholstone. 
Lady Hermione was a soft, delicate, pretty 
woman, without much vigour of intellect or 
character, but with a tender loving heart. 
Her three eldest sons, as they grew to men's 
estate, became gradually estranged from 
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her, until she could hardly believe they 
were the children she had borne ; they 
grew up into regular business men with 
mutton-chop whiskers, city tailors, and 
hard calculating manners ; and when they 
came home to dinner, after having been in 
the city all day, they brought the city with 
them, and talked a business jargon she could 
not understand a word of. Hating business 
as she did, and sick to death of it as she 
was, it was natural she should fix her heart 
on her youngest son, who was affectionate, 
unselfish, romantic, chivalrous, confiding to 
simplicity, generous to a fault, — in short, 
without a single business-like quality in his 
whole composition. Qn the other hand, old 
Jones put Dolly down as a failure from the 
time he was six years old, when he detected 
him in the habit of giving away his toys 
to his playmates, while his elder brothers 
— chips of the old block — ^had at the same 
age sold or bartered theirs on advantageous 
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terms. And when Lady Hermione and 
Dolly himself chose the army as a profes- 
sion, old Jones said it was the proper place 
for him. To have put Dolly into business 
would have been an insult to it in old Jones' 
eyes. When he mentioned " business," he 
almost bowed his head, and the army he 
looked upon as a sort of genteel Earlswood 
Asylum for family failures like Dolly. 

So Dolly became a soldier, and — alas ! 
for him — ^just at this time, embittering his 
start in life, the loving, gentle Lady Her- 
mione died. Since her death, old Jones 
had been kind enough to Dolly in the way 
of giving him a handsome allowance and, 
when occasion required, supplementing it 
by an additional grant without much ado ; 
but their paths in life diverged considerably, 
and there was little in common between 
father and son. 

A day or two after the receipt of the 
money-lender's letter, Dolly repaired to old 
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Jones's office in the city. The old gentleman 
was still at it from sheer love of business, 
and meant to go down to the grave in 
liamess. 

" Well, Augustus." (By the way, Dolly's 
name was Augustus.) " Well, Augustus," 
said the old gentleman kindly enough, for 
te could not dislike Dolly, though he might 
not think much of him; "glad to see 
you. Sit down. Now what can I do for 
you?^' 

"Well," said Dolly, as he shook hands 
and took a seat; "Fve come on a matter 
of business — " 

"Don't make use of the word lightly, 
Augustus. I do not, I cannot think you 
are justified in applying the term Business 
to any affair or transaction of your own," 
said old Jones, half shuddering at hearing 
the sacred word fall from such frivolous 
lips, and applied to so contemptible a sub- 
ject as the confused finances of a military 
VOL. n. J> 
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man. "You've got through your allow- 
ance; that's what it is, eh? State your 
case, Augustus, and make it as short as you 
can." 

"I certainly have spent more money 
lately, than — " 

" I never expected you to make any, 
Augustus, so no explanation." 

" I was going to say, I have had Jteavy 
calls on me lately, in consequence of our 
going to India — " 

" India — going to India ? " 

"Yes. I have told you several times^ 
we're going to India next month, and have 
also mentioned it in my letters." 

"Yes, yes, of course, I recollect now; 
it had quite escaped me. Going to India, 
eh ? You must get a week's leave, Gus, and 
let us see a little of you before you go. 
Never mind any preamble about ^ heavy 
calls.' What's the sum, my boy ; what's 
the sum?" 
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"Well, I want fifteen hundred pounds 
at once/' 

" Fifteen hundred pounds ! You're a 
regular Atholstone, Augustus, a regular 
Atholstone — no knowledge of the value of 
money. Fifteen hundred pounds ! Bless 
me ! No further call upon me, Augustus ? 
This will clear you of England ? " 

" Yes, I have quite enough to meet all 
other demands." 

" Well, well, Ghis ; you're going to an 
unhealthy and distant coimtry, — we won't 
quarrel over fifteen hundred poimds ; but 
in fdture your allowance must do. I'll 
have the sum placed to your credit at the 
Begimental Agent's this day. By the way, 
you haven't been gambling, playing 
cards, betting recklessly on horses, have 
you?" 

"No, I've neither been playing cards, 
nor betting to a greater extent than I could 
afford to pay, if I lost, without any incon- 

1)2 
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venience. It is not for that that I want 
the money." 

" Dress and jeweby ; jewelry and dress. 
A regular Atholstone ! " 

By the way, old Jones was in a 
great measure, if not wholly, accountable, 
though he would have been vastly surprised 
and insulted had you told him so, for 
DoUy's tastes in these two directions. 
Directly he had made up his mind that 
his youngest son was a "regular Atholstone," 
his whole treatment of him tended to im- 
press upon him that he was therefore 
bound to spend his money foolishly, and 
in old Jones' eyes, the most foolish use to 
be made of money, except giving or lending 
it, was to spend it on personal adornment. 

" No, neither is it for dress and jewelry," 
replied Dolly good-naturedly, ignoring the 
taunt conveyed in the expression, "a 
regular Atholstone." In the Jones family, 
<^ You're a regular Atholstone " was a 
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term of contempt about on a par with 
"you're an egregious ass." 

" Tlien what is it for ? You're not going 
to lend the money, Augustus ? " gasped old 
Jones, instinctively buttoning up his 
trousers pockets. Augustus, a fearful 
suspicion flashes through my brain that 
youWe going to lend the money ! " 

" Well, not exactly lend it, though I 
dare say it may be repaid to me." 

" ^ Not exactly lend it, though he dares 
say it may be repaid to him,' " repeated 
old Jones in faltering tones. " Now, what 
may be the meaning of that? Who does repay 
money when it isn't lent ? It's hard enough 
to get 'em to repay it when it is. Augustus, 
be intelligible if you can't be intelligent." 

"I backed a bill for a brother-officer," 
said Dolly, ^^or rather a man who was a 
brother-officer, and — " 

Old Jones threw himself back in his chair 
and stopped Dolly with a motion of his 
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hand; then addressed himself apparently 
to the ceiling in a tone of voice which was 
intended for a burlesque on Dolly's. " ^ He 
backed a bill for a brother-officer, or rather 
a man who wcb a brother-officer, and — and — 
and the brother-officer, or rather the man 
who wa% a brother-officer, has — Oh ! Lor' — 
has let him in. And a very brotherly- 
officerlike thing to do. That's my opinion 
of 'em. Now, sir," continued old Jones 
with a sudden change from burlesque to 
ferocity, " do you think I've nothing better 
to do with my money than to put it into 
the pocket of a Jew money-lender, for the 
sake of any scamp in regimentals who 
may choose to get over a simpleton 
like you? If you do, you're mistaken. 
Not a penny of this fifteen hundred pounds 
do you get from me. You've got into the 
hobble — now you may get out of it. ' Go 
away — ^my time is precious. Never let 
me see your face again until by your own 
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exertions youVe extricated yourself from 
this mess. I knew you were a shallow- 
pated blockliead, but I didn't think you 
a dishonest one. Did it not occur to you 
when you signed that bill that it was my 
money you were making free with ; or 
when you came here asking for the fifteen 
hundred pounds, because you had over- 
drawn your allowance, that you were ex- 
torting money from me under false pre- 
tences ? " 

"No," said Dolly ; and if he was a regu- 
lar Atholstone now, it was in the prompti- 
tade with which he cast back the aspersion 
on his honour, " It never did, and never 
Would occur to me in that light When I 
signed the bill I trusted to the honour of 
a brother-officer, as I shall trust again, 
though I may have been deceived by 
one." 

" Dolt ! " interrupted old Jones. 

" And when I asked you for the money 
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I did so openly, and would have told you 
everything, but you wouldn't have any 
explanation. You have brought an accu- 
sation against me," continued Dolly, with 
a quivering lip, but a brave unfaltering 
heart, "which I could not have imagined 
coming from any man, least of all from 
my father. And I cannot help saying that 
had you taken the precaution to warn me 
specially against an act which you seem 
to regard with such abhorrence, and exacted 
a promise from me on the subject, I should 
never have given you occasion for the 
words you have just spoken." 

" Nonsense," said old Jones impatiently. 
" On your entrance into the army I gave 
you the best piece of general advice to 
suit your case that I could thipk of, and 
that was not to be a greater simpleton than 
you could possibly help. But I did not 
think it necessary to enumerate every act 
of ridiculous folly that could occur to my 
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brain. I did not particularly enjoin you 
not to stand on your head in the middle of 
Eegent Circus, or specially ^warn you 
against trying to fly down from the top of 
the Monument, or inform you that it would 
be better for your health if you didn't eat 
two pounds of strychnine at a sitting, 
because I didn't think you quite fool enough 
to have done any one of these ; and for the 
same reason I did not think it requisite to 
vam you against backing a bill with a 
money-lender. Go away, I repeat, let me 
see nothing more of you until you can prove 
to me by some sort of self-denial and man- 
agement, that you have learnt to know what 
is due to yourself and others in regard of 
money. Go away. No begging from your 
brothers, mind." 

" I have never begged from any one," 
said Dolly gently ; " and am less likely to 
now than ever." 

"I don't exactly see that. The less a 
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man has got, the more likely he is to beg, it 
strikes me ; and when you go out of this 
room you may look upon yourself as con- 
siderably poorer than when you came in," 
replied old Jones, who in his calculations on 
money matters was never accustomed to 
include feelings. 

" I mean," said Dolly, " that if my own 
father turns his back on me in difficulties, 
I shan't expect others to do what he 
won't." 

Nonsense. Go away." 
Dolly was very pale. He was cut to the 
quick. Though his father had never been an 
affectionate parent to him, he evidently felt 
his words acutely. But he did not resent 
them. In his ideas of filial duty he was a 
Chinaman ; he prepared to leave, and i;i 
silence offered his hand. 

There, good-bye," said old Jones, giving 
his hand without a look. " Good-bye, re- 
collect my words, I mean them." 
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Dolly shook the cold, rigid hand extended 
to him, and went away. 

After the door closed old Jones tried to 
resume his thoughts at the point where 
Dolly's appearance had interrupted them; 
but for about the first time in his life he 
<50uld not concentrate his mind on business. 
At every effort Lady Hermione's gentle face 
seemed to rise before him with an interced- 
ing look in her eyes, and the soft tones of 
her voice seemed to whisper in pleading 
Accents, "Call him back, call him back. 
He- never did a dishonourable action in his 
life. An undutiful word to you never 
escaped his lips, an undutiful thought never 
entered his heart. CaU him back." 

" No, no," said old Jones, dismissing the 
vision, " let him go. I'll bide by my word. 
A regular Atholstone, He'll never know the 
value of money imtil he's felt the want of 
it. It's for his own good. Let him go. A 
regular Atholstone ! " 



CHAPTEE III 



TEMPTATION. 

As a child the usual predatory instinct had 
been nearly, if not quite, dead in Dolly. I 
do not think he had ever pulled flies' legs 
off, or stuck pins through cock-chafers and 
butterflies ; and that is not what can be said 
of most little boys, not even of those who 
have afterwards grown up into eminent 
divines or kindly philanthropists. His 
nature revolted against fighting with any- 
one, but most of all with his own father 

* This chapter is dedicated, without permission, to 
the opponents of the Begimental Exchanges Bill. 
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and feeling very sick at heart he plodded 
his way along the crowded city pavement 
towards the offices of Messrs. Barington, 
Couttson, and Co. It was trying work 
walking in a pair of tight varnished boots 
on the hard burning pavement in the dog- 
days, but Dolly would not take a cab, and 
stoutly resisted the importunities of the 
hansom drivers, who seemed to think the 
sight of such a swell walking in the very 
heart of the city was an insult to their 
order. He determined to begin his course 
of self-denial at once. It is never too late 
to mend; it is also never too early. He 
knew very little of the city, and commenced 
his journey after the fashion of a carrier- 
pigeon by describing a few circles round his 
starting-point before emerging into Fleet 
Street and getting straight away on his 
business. 

His errand was fruitless. Mr. Joel 
Arrarat (who ^ in point of fact was Messrs. 
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Barington, Couttson, and Co. all in one, 
those names having been composed by him- 
self as possessing a good solvent ring about 
them) would not hear of a renewal, which, 
at all events, would have given Dolly 
breathing time. He would not be particular 
to a day or two, or even a week, but fiirther 
than that he could not go. At any other 
time he would have been only too happy to 
accommodate Captain Jones, but existing 
circumstances, Captain Garstang^s disappear- 
ance, Captain Jones' departure for India, or, 
perhaps, to the seat of war on the continent, 
made it imperative for him to have his 
money. Captain Jones knew what he had 
put his name to, he surely did not mean to 
repudiate his signature ? 

Most assuredly Dolly did not mean to do 
anything of the sort. It was foolish of him 
to sign the paper, but what he had signed 
he would stick to. 

" If you were going to stay in the coun- 
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try, that would be a different thing. I 
should then be quite agreeable to renewal as 
often as you chose, until it was quite con- 
venient to you to take up the bill," said Mr. 
Joel Arrarat, who, before giving Garstang 
the money, had made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with Dolly's parentage and finan- 
cial status. " Excuse me, Captain Jones ;. 
it's no business of mine, but I should have 
thought you would hardly have gone to 
India with your regiment. Why not ex- 
change to one staying at home ? If you do, 
this little business can run on until it's quite 
convenient to you to take it up, as I said 
before." 

"It's impossible to get an exchange now," 
said Dolly. 

" Well, you think over it. If you can 
manage to stay in the country I'll renew 
that, but only on that condition." 

Declining the money-lender's proffered 
hospitality, Dolly departed with a heavy 
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heart. His commission must go, there was 
no help for it. 

He returned to Aldershot that afternoon 
a wiser but iofinitely sadder man than he 
had Set out from it in the forenoon. The 
only other occupant of the carriage was an 
officer of Dolly's acquaintance, who belonged 
to the regiment occupying the adjoining 
lines in the camp. He looked as crestfallen 
and dejected as Dolly himself. 

^^When does your regiment start for 
India ? " he asked. 

In about three weeks." 

" I wish I was going," said the officer. 

^^I wish I wasn't," said Dolly^ who, 
pained as he would be to leave his old 
regiment, still thought it infinitely better to 
do that than leave the army altogether. 
"In fact, I shan't go out. I mean to sell, 
anxious as I am not to leave the service." 

"You can't exchange, of course, now?" 

" No ; with the new regulation it is next 
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to impossible now to get an exchange. No 
man is going to exile himself for nothing." 

"No, of course not," said the officer, 
and after that remark he preserved a moody- 
silence. 

During the remainder of the journey 
Dolly often caught his eyes fixed on him, 
and when they arrived at their destination 
there was a strange hesitation about the 
man, as if he were wishing to say something 
and kept thinking better of it. 

« « « « « 

Dolly did not go to mess that night. He 
was too low-spirited to face the careless talk 
and laughter of the mess-table. He was 
not disturbed by any of his brother-officers, 
for they all thought him still in town, and 
he sat in moody silence through the twilight 
into the darkness. After a time a knock at 
his door disturbed his meditations, and the 
officer who had travelled down from Water- 
loo with him entered. 

VOL. II. K 
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In an instant Dolly was doing the hononrs 
of his small establishment with his usual 
friendliness and hospitality. 

"Sit down. Here you are, this is a 
comfortable chair. I'll let it back a little 
farther. There, that's it ; now have a 
liquor?" said Dolly as he lighted the 
candles. 

" No, thanks, Jones. I thought I'd just 
step over from our lines and see you." 

" Well, have a cigar then ? " said Dolly, 
proffering his cigar-case. 

" Thank you. I don't mind having a 
smoke. I want a quiet talk with you, 
Jones. I've been turning over in my mind 
what you said this afternoon coming down. 
You, whose regiment is going out to India, 
want to stay at home, and If whose regiment 
is staying at home, want to go to India. 
We are both captains, and each would do 
his duty as well in his new as in his old 
corps. Does it not appear absolute folly for 
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us not to suit ourselves ? It seemed as if 
Fate threw us together to-day for the 
especial purpose of mutual accommodation," 
"But how about this new regulation?" 
said Dolly. "Would you exchange for 
only just the bare expenses you would incur 
by the exchange ; just the mess and band 
subscriptions, and cost of changing uniform ? 
That's all they allow to be given now, you 
know." 

" No, I could not," was the reply. " I 
am in debt, and I could not leave England 
without paying up." 

"Then," said DoUy, "the thing's an 
impossibility, and there's not much >use 
talking over it, is there ? " 

" Look here, Jones," said the ofl&cer 
rising from his seat, his face flushing with 
excitement, and perhaps with the shame of 
a hitherto honourable and high-minded man 
who feels that circumstances are irresistibly 
tempting him from the path of honour 
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which he has always trodden from his 
youth up. " Look here, Jones, it's a hard 
case. My means are small. Every penny 
of my small fortune that I could scrape 
together has gone in purchasing my steps. 
They have done away with purchase, but 
they have not given me back my money; 
nor will they ever do so. I love my profes- 
sion. It is the pride and glory of my life. 
We are a family of soldiers ; for generations 
we have never been anything else, or, 
possibly, I should have been a richer man." 
(He was speaking with a volubility which 
seemed to be carrying every feeling, every 
consideration before it with a rush.) " I 
have been no holiday soldier ; I loved my 
profession too much to treat it carelessly. 
I have studied with zeal and perseverance 
every branch of knowledge connected with 
it. At the school of engineering at 
Chatham, at the school of musketry at 
Hythe, in military telegraphy, in military 
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signalling, at the gymnasium even I have 
worked hard and taken out extra first-class 
certificates in each. Not long ago I passed 
out one of the first from the Staff College. 
It was all a labour of love with me. And 
is all this to be thrown away? I came 
home with the regiment on purpose to do 
all this, otherwise I should not have left 
India, for I knew what a hopeless thing it 
was for a poor man to get on at home ; but I 
thought I would try and struggle through 
in order that I might attend these different 
schools of instruction. But the struggle 
has been in vain. Where God's gift, my 
intellect, was concerned, I carried everything 
before me; but where my country was 
.concerned, in not giving me enough to live 
upon, I have utterly failed. I might as 
well have tried to swim across the Channel 
with a 321b. shot tied to my heels. Inch 
by inch the sea of debt has risen about me, 
and now it is over my head. Throw me 
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over the life-buoy, Jones! By God! the 
cry of ^ Man overboard ! ' rings through the 
ship, and he's sinking fast," 

As he spoke, he smote the table with his 
fist a mighty blow. He was terribly ex- 
cited; worry and a mind conscious of 
meditated dishonour were driving him 
wild. 

If I can't clear myself of England," he 
went on before Dolly had time to reply, " I 
must sell out. If I once got to India clear, 
with my staff-college and other certificates, I 
should get a staff appointment at once. 
God knows I worked hard enough for it, 
and I should be on the fair road to success. 
And, Jones, there is another's happiness at 
stake." (His voice trembled and his lips 
quivered.) " In India I could marry the girl 
I've been engaged to for years, but if I 
don't go to India I shall break with her for 
ever. So help me God, I never shall be 
the dastardly selfish wretch to drag her 
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down to poverty and misery. Jones, I tell 
you my only chance is to exchange on the 
conditions allowed by the old regulations, 
which were framed for men of flesh and 
blood. If I do this, everything looks bright 
before me. If I don't, then I feel I shall 
go to rack and ruin as fast as I can, driven 
to it by despair and blighted hopes. You 
want to stay at home ; I want to go to 
India. Give me three hundred for the 
exchange, as we should have been allowed 
to do before this new regulation came 
out." 

"How can I?" said Dolly. "How can 
either of us sign that declaration that, on 
our honour, neither directly nor indirectly^ 
have we given or taken anything more than 
the amount allowed by regulation ? " 

" Ah ! I, too, once thought that was not 
to be got over, but I don't think so now. 
Look here, Jones, if a man holds a loaded 
pistol to your head, and says, ^I'll blow 
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your brains out if you don't sign this 
paper/ and suppose, to save your life, you 
do sign, then neither in law nor in honour, 
I say, is that signature binding. It is just 
the same in this case. There is a close 
analogy between the two. They point a 
regulation at you, loaded with injustice and 
gross ignorance, what the lawyers, I believe, 
would call crasm ignorantia^ and they say 
* accept the conditions here laid down, or 
we'll blow your prospect, your happiness to 
the winds ; we'll blast your career for ever.' 
That's what that regulation says to me, and 
I'll sign whatever they want, to save myself 
everything I value in this world ; but I 
won't consider the signature binding. I 
won't ; and by Heaven above, my conscience 
shall absolve my soul of dishonour." 

Dolly's soft heart ached for the speaker. 

"I am placed under peculiar circum- 
stances," he said ; " as I cannot get an ex- 
change to a regiment staying at home, I 
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shall have to sell out to pay a debt of 
honour, I may call it, which will swallow up. 
all my commission money and what I may 
have at my bankers ; but if I could have 
stayed in England, I need not have paid this 
money for some time, and I could have lent 
you the three hundred which you could 
have repaid me whenever convenient — " 

" Stop, Jones. I should not have taken 
it. I believe they have not yet brought out 
a regulation forbidding an ofl&cer to lend 
another money, but I have a little private 
regulation of my own forbidding me to beg 
from anyone. I come to you not to ask 
you to lend, but with an offer, a fair offer 
for our mutual benefit. Come, let us suit 
ourselves, as between man and man we 
are entitled to do, and let us sign the decla- 
ration. The dishonour will lie with neither 
of us, but with those who drive us to this 
course. As I said before, I'm sinking fast. 
The sea of debt closes over my head. I'm 
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going down. Cut away the life-buoy, Jones, 
cut it away, and throw it to me, or Tm 
lost!" 

The man was so terribly in earnest that 
Dolly's keen sense of honour tottered under 
the attack of his fierce eloquence. He 
wavered. 

" Dolly, if right and wrong lay clearly 
before you, you would be like iron, I know 
you would." 

Olive's words rose before him. They 
seemed to be whispered into his ear; they 
glowed before his eyes in burning charac- 
ters ; they stirred his heart ; they filled the 
air with the soft sound of her voice. He 
wavered no longer. 

Never ! " he cried, " never shall I sign 
my name to a lie ; I will cut my right hand 
off sooner than do this ! " 

For a long time the other remained silent, 
and when he spoke, his words were not 
those of temptation. Gradually the flush 
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and fierce whirl of excitement gave way to 

leaden-eyed despair. 
"Jones," he said, as he rose to leave, and 

offered his hand, " you'll excuse what I am 
going to say. When I used to notice you 
dressed in the extreme of every fashion as 
it came out, and blazing with jewelry, I 
little thought that you, of all men in this 
world, would be the one to teach me a 
lesson. Thank you, Jones. Good-bye." 

Dolly wrung his hand, and kindly bade 
him hope for the best. 

The visit, after it was over, seemed to 
Dolly like a dream. He wrote for some 
time ; then he blew his candle out, and sat 
on and on in gloomy meditation through the 
darkness and into the dawn. Every trum- 
pet or bugle sound in the camp, the non- 
commissioned officers' calling the " roll " at 
tattoo; later on, the sentries challenging, 
the reliefe " tramping," the shrill fifes play- 
ing the reveille^ — each familiar sound of 
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miKt€uy life was a painful reminder that he 
had done with it all for ever. Those dreams 
of glory so often indulged in as a child, a 
youth, and a man, must be dismissed for 
ever from his mind. The blow was a crush- 
ing one ; but nerving him to meet it man- 
fully was the recollection of that little speech 
which he had treasured up in his mind ever 
since it had been uttered, which had just 
saved him from dishonour, and which now 
occurred to him over and over again: — 

Dolly, if right and wrong lay clearly 
defined before you, you'd be like iron, I 
know you would," 

« « « « « 

Broad daylight is streaming into the hut, 
and Dolly still sits in his chair. On the 
table by his side lies a large ofl&cial letter 
directed to the adjutant, which will be 
sent to the orderly-room at an early 
hour. 

His servant enters. 
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"Not been to bed, sir?" he asks in 
astonishment. 

" No, I did not feel sleepy." 

" An officer of the — ^th shot himself on 
thiB next lines this morning, sir, just afore* 
revallay. I've been talkin' to some o' the 
men of his regiment, and they say as how 
he was the best soldier they'd got, for all 
he was only the junior cap'en." 

Dolly starts to his feet with horror. There 
is no occasion for him to ask the officer's 
name. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

^^THAT WRETCHED GIRL ! " 

Early the following morning Colonel BeV- 
mont, according to custom, sat in the orderly- 
room with his adjutant going through the 
mass of correspondence which had accumu- 
lated since the preceding day. Some of 
the ofl&cial letters were addressed directly 
to the commanding ofl&cer, others interme- 
diately to the adjutant. 

" By Jove ! " exclaimed the last-mentioned 
officer sotto voce^ as he glanced through one 
of the latter with a look of blank astonish- 
ment on his face. " Jones, sir, sends in 
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his application for permission to sell," he 
added aloud, as he submitted the document 
to his superior officer. 

" Jones ! Jones going to sell ! Why the 
last man in the regiment I should have 
thought oi—the very last." 

At this the orderly-room sergeant and the 
two clerks, writing at their respective tables, 
desisted from their work and pricked up 
their ears. Dolly is a favourite with all 
ranks, and in the uneventful groove of mak- 
iiig up " returns " along which their lives 
run, the intelligence is as startling a piece 
of news to the three military machines as 
they have heard for a long time. 

The colonel took the letter and glanced 
down it. There was no doubt about the 
matter. It was strictly according to regula- 
tion, and at the bottom was Dolly's sig- 
nature. Colonel Belmont looked really 
troubled, and, as he put the letter on one 
side, muttered, "Very provoking, just as 
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one began to like the fellow and to find 
out what sterling good there was in him. 
If he had gone a few months ago, when I 
had thought him only a good-natured cox- 
comb, I should not have regretted him so 
much. But now it is different. I have 
conceived an affection for Jones. Here, 
send my orderly with my compliments to 
Captain Jones, and say I wish to speak to 
him at once ! " 

Dolly soon made his appearance in obedi- 
ence to the mandate, and the colonel cleared 
the orderly-room. 

" Sit down, Jones. What's the meaning 
of this ? You look pale ! " said the colonel, 
laying his hand kindly on Dolly's shoulder. 
" You look as if you had gone through a 
sharp mental struggle, and I have no doubt 
you did before you decided on this step. 
Had it been any other officer, I could have 
ascribed some cause — pecimiary embarrass- 
ment, scrape about some petticoat, dislike 
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to India, family considerations, weariness of 
the service. But none of these apply to yon, 
and I confess I am fairly puzzled as well as 
grieved. Perhaps it is some question on 
wliich an old fellow like me could offer his 
advice without being thought intrusive. 
Let us drop the commanding officer alto- 
gether. Look on me as an old friend, both 
willing and anxious to serve you. Come, 
Jones, I may be able to help you ; an old 
head is longer than a young one.^' 

"Pm afraid you can^t help me, colonel; 
it's very kind of you to take this interest in 
me, and I shall never forget it. If I had 
been able to follow my own inclinations I 
should never have left the old regiment, 
hnt I can^t help it now ; I hope you won't 
press me farther for my reasons, — I simply 
can't help it." 

"I'm sorry for it, from the bottom of my 
heart, Jones, I am sorry to hear you say 
this. Every man knows his own business 
VOL. n. P 
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best, and I will not pry into yours any fiir- 
ther after what you have said. It may be 
a satisfaction, however, to you to know that 
I feel thoroughly convinced your reason is 
one which reflects no discredit on yourself.'* 
" Thank you, colonel ; it's a great com- 
fort to me to hear you say that." 

" At any rate, I shall not forward your 
papers for a week ; as suddenly as you have 
made up your mind to go, something may 
happen to make you change it again." 

"No, colonel, I fear not. You will do 
me a great favour by forwarding them as 
soon as you can ; the sooner it's all settled 
the better." 

" Well, Jones, I shan't send them on to- 
day; we'll wait, at all events, for another 
day, and see what to-morrow brings. Sleep 
over it another night, q,nd let us have a 
little more private conversation together 
before we take the final step. I am going 
up to town after parade. Dorrien and 
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dive will indeed be surprised to hear 
this." 

Dolly thanked the colonel for his kind- 
ness, and withdrew to find himself assailed 
by all his brother-officers, who had been 
enlightened by the adjutant. They laid 
violent hands on him in the ante-room of 
the mess, and told him that it was all 
nonsense; that he was an old fool; that 
he was not going to be allowed to leave, and 
that was all about it, and so he had better 
go to the colonel at once and get his papers 
back again. But when they saw how tho- 
roughly in earnest he was, they tried dif- 
ferent tactics and attacked him singly. 
During the morning he was taken aside in 
turn by nearly every officer in the regiment, 
and the same arguments were gone over 
again and again. He would be miserable 
out of the service ; he was fit for nojthing 
else; he was liked by every one in the 
regynent, and had always been as happy as 
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a sand-boy in it, why go then ? But all 
these arguments, though incontrovertible, 
were in vain. 

Later on in the afternoon he received a 
telegram from Dorrien. 

The colonel has told us. Come up at 

once ; C wants to see you particularly. 

Dinner and bed." 

Of course Dolly went. He would have 
gone furthei^ than from Aldershot to London 

in response to such a sunmions; "C 

wants to see you particularly" would have 
drawn him from the ends of the earth. 

When he arrived at the house in South 
Kensington, he was received by Dorrien, 
who at once opened fire upon him. "Dolly, 
you old fool ! what's this sudden fit of in- 
sanity ? I hope, however, it's only tempo- 
rary. It was all very weU for me to leave 
the service, I didn't care for it; but you do, 
and you'll never be as happy anywhere else 
as in the old regiment." 
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" I know I shanH, Dorrien old fellow,'* 
replied Dolly, "but all the same I am going 
to leave." % 

"I shan't bother you for your reason, 
Dolly; the colonel tells me you are reti- 
cent on that point, and, old Mend as I 
am, I'm not going to intrude myself on 
your confidence ; but whatever it is, Clive 
knows it. 8h^8 found it out, old man, 
and she has got a rod in pickle for you, 
which you are to go and have laid on all 
by yourself. There, go in and take your 
punishment like a man," said Dorrien 
with a laugh, as he opened the door 
of Olive's sanctum^ and pushed Dolly 
in. 

Dolly advanced to shake hands, but Clive 
drew herself up most majestically, and put 
her hands behind her back. 

" No, certainly not, Dolly — I mean Cap- 
tarn Jones. Certainly not ; I'm ashamed of 
you, I am. I'm ashamed of you. I would 
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have a little more spirit if I were you, in- 
deed I would ! " 

Why, what's the matter ? ",Asked Dolly 
with bewilderment, admiration, and amuse- 
ment all blended in his countenance ; for it 
was all three — bewildering, pretty, and 
amusing — to see Clive bridling up and 
tossing her head over some mare's nest of 
her own finding. " What have I done ? " 

" What have you done ! What are you 
doin^ ? I've no patience with you. After 
all my lectures, too ! Do you think I don't 
know the reason why you're leaving the 
army ? Oh ! Dolly," concluded Clive, look- 
ing him straight in the face and shaking a 
tiny finger vigorously within an inch of his 
nose, " you are still, notwithstanding all the 
good advice I've given you, hankering after 
that wretched girl who treated you so dis- 
gracefully, and you find as the time draws 
near for the regiment to leave England that 
you can't tear yourself away from the 
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country where she is, — that you can't put 
all these thousands of miles of sea and land 
1)etween her and yourself. Oh ! Dolly, 
Dolly, constancy is all very well, but con- 
stancy wasted on inconstancy is weakness." 

If Dolly could ever have tired of any- 
thing Olive could do or say, he would have 
been wearied of the frequency with which 
this hallucination of her brain was always 
<3roppmg up ; but to him she could never be 
tiresome, no matter what she did or said. 
He could not help smiling. 

"It's no laughing matter," said Olive 
as sharp as a needle. " Dolly, Dolly, I did 
iiot expect you could have been so madly 
in&tuated ; what good can come of it ? " 

A sudden thought occurred to Dolly that 
it would be just as well to let her continue 
under the delusion for the present. Better 
to let her think that he was the victim of 
some vain designing flirt — particularly as 
the character was mythical and no harm 
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was done to any one's reputation — than to 
let her know the real facts of the case. 
And, for many reasons, he did not wish to 
blacken Qarstang's character, past blacken- 
ing though it might be already ; he would 
not for the world have let her know that 
his father for one foolish act had virtually 
cast him off, — had behaved with harsh 
cruelty; and, lastly, he would fain spare 
himself all the importunate offers of assist- 
ance which a knowledge of his pecuniary 
strait would, he knew, at once call forth, 
and which in honour he could not accept. 

"I am very sorry," he said, "that you 
are so angry with me, for you are the last 
person in the world I would cause a mo- 
ment's displeasure or annoyance." Here 
Dolly spoke from the bottom of his heart. 
" But I can't help myself in the course I'm. 
taking ; come what may I must leave th^ 
army." 

"Dolly, I almost despise you." 
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lEe winced at this ; he could not bear her 
to think him quite the maudlin, sickly, 
»oxxtimental fool she took him for, and he 

^oixld not help defending himself just a 

little. 

"My reasons are infinitely more weighty 
tlxan you imagine, — they are indeed. Do 
you recollect once saying to me that if right 
^Jid wrong lay clearly defined before me I'd 
l>elike iron? 

" Yes, but I meant iron in choosing the 
right, not the wrong.'' 

" You've no idea what a help that little 
speech has been to me in my difficulty, and 
tow it has nerved me to make up my mind 
I to this step." 

1 " Then I'm very sorry I ever said it. In 

^ the first place, as it turns out, it isn't true ; 
I ^ the second, it has made me an innocent 
i iiistrument of evil. I beg most emphati- 
to retract that speech in toto ; and 
^ow as you're deprived of its comfort and 
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help, I hope you will be weak enough to do 
what is right." 

^ ^ I'm no match for you in words, Clive ; any 
man, woman, or child that I ever met could 
always shut me up in five minutes, and, as feur 
as the mere argument goes, I must throw my- 
self on your mercy. I might make a better 
fight of it, for right is on my side, but my 
tongue is tied ; all I can do is to assure you 
on my honour that I've no choice in the 
matter. Please don't press me any more. 
It's hard enough already; don't make it 
harder for me, Clive." 

She was disarmed in a moment ; her eyes 
filled with tears, and she gave him her 
hand. 

" There, Dolly, then, I give it up. I've 
gone as far as friendship, even old friend- 
ship like ours, ought to go, and I'll go no 
farther. I am sorry, very sorry, you can't 
change your mind ; I am sorry for your sake 
and for my own. I don't think you'll be 
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liappy out of the regiment, for you'll never 
1)0 amongst such friends again ; and it was 
«uch a comfort to me to think that you 
^ould be with papa out iq that horrid 
Undia, and would be able to write me long 
Iletters about him. I'm sure I shan't be able 
'•o depend upon what he will say about him- 
-«elf ; for I'm convinced if he had his other 
-«mn carried off by a round shot, was down 
"'^th jungle fever and cholera, stung by a 
•'^^obra, and half eaten up by a tiger, all at 
^nce, — ^he'd manage somehow to write me a 
^ew lines, saying he was never in better 
health in all his life, — poor darling old 
tOaddles!" 

Here Clive began to cry very bitterly, — ' 
^an inevitable accompaniment to any allusion 
to her father's approachiag departure for 
India ; and Dolly never felt a sharper pang 
of regret at having to leave the regiment 
than now, as he watched a grief which it 
would have been in his power to lessen had 
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he been going to stay. It was a very pitL 
able little face in its sorrow; when she 
cried, Clive had a way of buttoning up hei 
mouth and " boohooing," utterly regardlesfi 
of unbecoming contortions of countenance. 

"Don't cry, what's the good?" said 
Dolly with a lump in his throat, and half ai 
inclination to make a duet of it. "I should 
have written you such long letters aboul 
him." 

" Oh, you foolish old DoUy ! " said Clive, 
laughing through her tears, " you provok- 
ing old Job's comforter, you ! why, that only 
makes it worse. Dear me ! it's very annoy- 
ing to have such a sense of the ridiculous 
that one can't even have a good cry in com- 
fort. Now let's call Stud in and tell him 
I've been unsuccessful. That's another 
nasty little pill you've rolled up for me, 
Dolly; I shall have now to confess my 
failure after boasting all the morning of what 
I was going to do. That wretched girl ! " 



CHAPTEB V. 

<«THE GIRL HE LEFT BEHIND HIM." 

The days and weeks glided on and, contrary 
to general expectation, the departure of the 
regiment for India was not countermanded. 
This was at any rate some relief to Clive, 
for a coTintermand, she knew, would have 
meant more deadly work than Indian 
service. Though India was in her imagina- 
tion a country fraught with all kinds of evil, 
she was nevertheless thankful for the mercy 
which spared the regiment the still greater 
perils of war. The fast approaching hour 
of separation was longed for, while it was 
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dreaded. If it were only past; she thought, 
each fleeting moment would be bringing 
him nearer to her again, while now each 
moment was drifting them nearer to the 
bitter parting. 

The regiment was to embark on board 
one of the Indian transports, and Dorrien and 
Clive went down to Portsmouth to see the 
last of it. On the same errand were nume- 
rous relatives of the officers, and old com- 
rades, gathered from all parts of the country, 
until the hotels were full to overflowing 
with them. Amongst the old companions 
in arms of those going out was Dolly Jones. 
Alas, poor Dolly ! his commission had gone 
into the voracious maw of Mr. Joel Arrarat, 
alias BariQgton, Couttson, and Co., and 
DoUy was eating his heart in silent grief 
over it. Conjecture had been very busy 
concerning the mystery in which his retire- 
ment was enveloped, but as no satisfactory 
solution was arrived at, the proverbial 
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woman got the benefit of it all, though it 
was admitted on all sides that a more un- 
likely fellow than Dolly Jones — in the first 
place to go in for anything of the sort, in 
the second, to keep it so dark — ^there did 
not exist ; and he obtained the honour of 
exemplifying another proverb about the 
depth of still waters. It is needless to add 
that amongst the ex-officers of the regiment 
wto had assembled to wish their old com- 
rades " God speed, " Captain Garstang was 
not one. Wor was his absence in the least 
deplored. 

The regiment embarked in the afternoon, 
and the transport was to sail at an early 
hour the following morning. Clive could 
have very little of her father during the 
last day in England. She and Dorrien 
went on board the transport certainly ; but 
Colonel "Belmont was the central figure 
around which adjutants-general, quarter- 
masters-general, brigade-majors, adjutants, 
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orderly-room clerks, and orderlies buzzed 
like a lot of bees, and there was no getting^ 
hold of him by himself for two moments^ 
together. From the number of times he ^ 
had to sign his name, it seemed as if his 
principal duty before leaving England was 
to provide as many of his countrymen as 
possible with his autograph. Sometimes he 
signed a document on his own knee, some- 
times on the capstan-head, sometimes on 
the square back of an erect orderly ; wher- 
ever he was, whatever he was doing, there 
was always something to sign. Towards 
eveniag, however, the rage for his auto- 
graph seemed to decline, and he was able 
to get away for a quiet dinner, and two 
or three hours undisturbed companionship 
with Clive and her husband at their hotel. 

The dinner was naturally not a very 
lively one. As she cut up his food for the 
last time, the scalding tears ran down her 
cheeks, and, when she was made to eat, 
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every mouthful nearly choked her. She 
could not look at him without her eyes 
brimming over, and various, as well as 
transparent, were the devices under which 
she sought to conceal her grief from him. 
She had forgotten her handkerchief in the 
next room. She wanted to see what that 
noise was in the street, unfortunately some- 
times when it happened to be as silent as 
the grave. She had left a letter in the bed- 
room which she did not want the servants 
to read. It was too hot with the window 
open. It was too cold with the window 
shut. Each of these pretexts was seized as 
an opportunity for a few surreptitious tears, 
and she would then come back to the table, 
as if she were in capital spirits, and going 
to India the funniest thing possible. 

In the room across the passage a dinner- 
party of a rather more jovial nature was 
going on. Such of the officers as had 
already taken leave of those nearest and 
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dearest to them, and had been able to get 
leave from the ship for the evening, were 
being entertained by the ex-members of the 
regiment at a farewell dinner. The cham- 
pagne and conversation flowed freely, and 
peal after peal of laughter echoed through 
the hotel, as the old well-known mess-room 
jokes were revived one after the other. 
They were a jolly enough party, I dare say, 
as a rule, but ia many an instance the loud 
laugh was merely a cloak to hide the bitter- 
ness in a heart still wrung by the recent 
parting from sweetheart or wife, parent or 
child. Tlie occasional bursts of merriment 
jarred on Olive's senses, and she thought it 
very unfeeling of them all to be enjoying 
themselves so. 

When the coffee made its appearance, 
Clive insisted on her father having a cigar, 
and according to custom lighted it for him. 
She did not accomplish the act like the old 
hand at it that she was. The smoke got 
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into her eyes and brought the tears streaming 
from them, until it was a wonder the cigar 
was not put out. At least, she said it was 
the smoke. " For the last time," was the 
harrowing reflection which occurred to her 
mind at every simple loving office she per- 
dformed for him. She could not think " for 
"the last time until he comes back again." 
The morrow was too black, she could not 
look beyond it, she could not pierce its 
gloom. 

Dorrien soon joined the party in the other 
room — ^his quondam brother-officers would 
have taken it very ill if he had not — and 
Clive and her father were left alone. There 
was no footstool in the room, but a com- 
mercial traveller's hat-box, spied in a comer, 
was made to do . duty for one, and she 
spent the remainder of their last evening to- 
gether in her old position at his feet, with 
his hand in both hers. 
Shortly before eleven o'clock there was a 
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general move to the transport, for the order 
of the evening was identical with that issued 
by the gallant Captain Crosstree to his 
tight trim sailors" : — 

" * All must be aboard to-night. 
The time and tide we can't afford to lose.' " 

The society of " Daddies " was far too 
precious now to waste even what might be 
got of it in a fly and a walk through the 
dockyard, and Clive, with her husband, ac- 
companied him to the jetty where the huge 
white monster lay, held fast by cable and 
hawser. 

A kiss, a promise firom Clive to be on 
board the first thing in the morning, and 
then the colonel disappeared through the 
great white side of the floating barrack, 
towering high above the quay. 

What a blessing and a comfort, darling 
Stud, it is to have a husband like you when 
one's in trouble," said Clive as she hung on 
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to his arm while they walked back through 
the dockyard together. She could hardly be 
said to lean on his arm, she could not do much 
more than touch it. " There is something 
80 re-assuring about you. Always so cool ; 
never any fass or fidget, and so considerate, 
too. I'm sure most men would be quite 
angry with their wives, and almost jealous, 
too, at their fretting about any one so, even 
when that any one was a father. But I 
can't help it." 

" I don't want you to help it, poor little 
woman. I'm not likely to find fault with 
you for being aflfectionate and warm hearted, 
so don't bottle up your tears on my account." 
And as he spoke he patted the small hand 
which nestled on his arm. 

"Thank you. Stud. You see we were 
different; we were more to each other 
than fathers and daughters usually are. 
He had lost everything in this world 
he loved but me, and he made so much of 
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me in consequence. And then, having 
only one arm, the poor darling, made 
him with all his manliness as helpless as 
a little child in some ways. Oh, dear ! " 
continued Clive in a burst of remorse, " I 
know I often cut up his meat for him in too 
big lumps, and he often took a piece of fat 
for a bit of potato ; but he never blamed 
me for being careless, though he hated fat. 
And I often wore a lot of finery when I 
knew that in his simple pure taste he liked 
me better in a little print dress than in any- 
thing else ; he often told me so. Oh ! what a 
worry and an expense I must have been to 
him in clothes. I was so perverse and awk- 
ward. I was such an aggravating little 
reptile. I know as a child whenever I had 
on a white frock I generally ran up against 
a sweep, and when I had a dark one on I 
was sure to tumble over a miller. What a 
provoking little wretch I was ! and I can't 
recollect a single hasty word or a single 
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angry look he ever gave me. I almost wish 
I could." 

" Come, Clive, there's nothing in these 
childish trifles to reproach yourself with," 
said Dorrien, with a half-smile on his face. 

" Yes, of course, I know they are 
trifles, but stiU they are trifles which 
would have brought a box on the ear, 
or at all events a good scolding on any other 
child. But there are other things which 
are not trifles, I have to reproach myself 
with. I'm sure I wasn't as dutiful to Aimt 
Smack, I meant Aunt Macnamara, as I 
ought to have been, for she was his sister. 
But I'll do everything I can now to be 
Mends with her, and to like her for his 
sake. Stud, let's have her to live with us ? " 

" Oh ! blazes," ejaculated Dorrien, tho- 
roughly startled out of that coolness on 
which Clive had so recently been expa- 
tiating. " Certainly, if you like it, Clive. 
But don't you think an old tabby tied to a 
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lively young terrier would be quite as 
pleasant an inmate? Or, perhaps, if we 
were each to swallow a pint of vinegar 
every mormng before breakfast it would 
answer the same — " 

Oh ! don't, Stud. Don't say a word 
against her. She's his flesh and blood, 
whatever she is." 

By this time they had reached the dock- 
yard gate, ^and a fly soon took them the 
remainder of their distance home. 

# # « « * , 

The following morning the hotel was 
early astir, many of the inmates being in 
some way connected with the departure of 
the transport ; but the first to step on board 
from the shore was Clive Dorrien, then 
others followed, and the poop of the ship 
was soon covered with little family groups 
conversing in earnest tones. 

The last half-hour or so before a parting 
on board ship, when each unfamiliar sound 
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that Mis on the strained senses may be the 
signal for separation, is painfully wearing to 
the mind, and many who had been starting 
and turning a shade paler at every bugle 
sound, at every bell, and at every word of 
command, and asking if it was time to leave, 
now hailed almost as a relief the unmis- 
takable tones of the order to clear the ship. 

A general move towards the gangway 
now takes place, and Clive, her trembling 
little hand clasped in her father's, is borne 
along with the current. Most of the women 
are weeping, and many of the men look 
pale. There are some bright faces though 
in the throng. Travel and change of scene 
are glowing prospects to youth, and many a 
last jest rings out merrily, many a cheery 
word is spoken. 

"By-bye, old feUow. TU turn up for 
the Derby next year ; don't forget to keep 
that seat for xue on your drag." 

Good-bye, Dorrien. If you want a 
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change, bring Mrs. Dorrien out. Nothing 
nowadays. Always a welcome and a bun- 
galow for you both." 

"Good-bye, Mrs. Dorrien. We'll take 
care of the chief for you, never fear, and 
send him back to you again hale and 
hearty." 

Good-bye, Dolly. Good luck to you, 
old fellow. Wish you were coming out 
with us." 

Here Dolly is nearly torn in pieces by 
friendly hands, and I won't stake my exist- 
ence that there is not something very like 
a tear trembling in his eye. 

" Look sharp, please. Clear the gangway 
there;" sings out the first lieutenant from 
the bridge. 

" Unfeeling brute ! " thinks many a 
woman, as the sharp tones jar on her 
overwrought nerves, and in the midst of 
her grief she finds time to dart a withering 
glance at that bronzed, hard-looking face. 
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But she is unjust. The heart that beats 
under that waistcoat of "navy blue" is 
the reverse of stony. But duty is duty, 
and comes before sorrow as well as before 
pleasure. 

" Good-bye, my darling child," says the 
old colonel, as lie strains the small fragile 
form to his breast and gazes down on the 
white, quivering little face. "If we never 
ifteet again — " 

"Oh! darling, don^t say that, don't, 
don't?" she sobs out. 

"But if we never do, my child, let it be 
^ consolation to you through life to feel that 
you have never said a word, never done an 
^on to give your old father a moment's 
P^. A better or a more loving child 
^6ver gladdened a parent's heart. May 
God reward you for it all, my own little 
<>iie, and may He — " 

The old colonel cannot trust himself to 
say any more ; he stoops down and kisses 
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her long and fondly, while she clings to 
him and sobs out some incoherent words. 

" Good-bye, Studholme; " and as he turns 
to shake hands with his son-in-law the 
colonel's voice is broken and faltering. 
"Take care of her. I thank God for 
the confidence I feel in you ; the comfort 
it is to' me at this moment, my dear fellow, 
I cannot be too thankful for." 

" Good-bye, colonel," replies Dorrien, as 
he seizes the hand with a hearty grip. 
" All that can be done in this world to 
protect her from harm and sorrow I'll do. 
Nothing shall ever come between us." 

" Clear the gangway there, quarter- 
master! Ask those ladies and gentlemen 
to be good enough to move on." 

" Ay, ay, sir. Beg pardon, miss ; first- 
lootenant's orders. Lor' bless 'ee, miss, 
don't take on so, don't," says the quarter- 
master as he hands Clive over the side with 
a paw which is as rough as a bear's and at 
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same time as gentle as a woman's hand. 



^ IDamed if ever I takes another ratin' 
a-t>oard one o' these 'ere lobster-pots ! 
'Bl.OTved if it ain't all 'uggin' an' kissin' 
Btn' cryin' their 'earts out ! Makes a chap 
feel all-overish like," soliloquises the shaggy 
old seadog as he catches himself a smart 
\>ack-hander across the eyes, by way of 
keeping himself up to the mark. "I 
never see such a face though as that 'ore. 
Blow me, if it wasn't like a angel 'avin' its 
leg took off by the surgeon in the cockpit ! 
It was all of a quiver, like I've see'd scores 
o' times." 

Clive hardly knows how she gets from 
tile ship. She feels there is a strong arm 
loimd her, and that is all. In a moment or 
two she finds herself on the jetty, supported 
% Dorrien and gazing up through her 



blinding tears at a figure above her. 



" Let go for'ard ! " rings out the word of 
command. 
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fere with the words of command. An 
incipient cheer from a group of ex- 
officers of the regiment is at once nipped 
in the bud by a dockyard official, 
whose hair nearly stands on end with 
horror, — 

No cheering in Her Majesty's dockyard, 
if you please, gentlemen." 

The admonition is of course attended to, 
and the women's sobs are not, as they 
usually are on these occasions, lost in the 
cheers of the men. 

Some of these poor " girls they leave 
behind them" are in scant and shabby 
clothes, and some have trudged it the whole 
way from Aldershot for this last farewell. 
Many of them have children in their arms, 
and some still wear the tawdry remains of 
their poverty-stricken attempts at bridal 
attire ; their miserable history is con- 
densed in the phrase, " Married without 
leave." 
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The transport is in the middle of tl 
harbour now, and the faces on board a: 
fast fading away, when a good-natur< 
looking naval lieutenant, who evident 
knows all about it, exclaims, " She wor 
clear the harbour for the next five or s: 
minutes, and if any of you like to n 
into a fly you'll hit her off at Souths* 
Pier ; she'll pass it within a cable 
length." 

There are numerous vehicles about, ai 
those able to afford the luxury of " nippii 
into a fly" do so at once. In a tri- 
Olive finds herself in one with Dorrii 
and Dolly. But just as they are startii 
off she notices the wistful glances fro 
the tattered married-without-leave grot 
of women. 

"Money, Stud; give them money 
drive," she exclaims. 

In a moment Dorrien and DoUy a] 
scattering all their loose silver amongst tl 
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group, and a little drop of comfort fells on 
Clive's aching heart as she sees a passing 
gleam of pleasure light up the wan, pinched 
faces of her lowly sisters in sorrow. 

Through the streets of Portsmouth they 
rattle in a procession of jlys, without 
attracting much notice. Portsmouth is as 
accustomed to embarkations as it is to 
eating and sleeping; and Southsea Pier is 
reachqd just as the great ship sweeps past 
within, as the naval lieutenant had told 
them, a cable's length. 

Those on board are on the look-out, 
for they have been told by the sailors 
and the naval officers what that sudden 
hurrying off in flys from the jetty meant, 
and the ship from stem to stem is crowded 
with eager faces. On the poop are the 
officers, and conspicuous amongst them, by 
reason of his height, his white hair, his 
empty uniform sleeve, and glittering medals, 
stands the old colonel. To Olive the 
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morning siin seems to shine only on him^ 
and she sees nothing but that one 
figure. 

"There goes the band call I?' exclaima 
Dolly, whose practised ear has caught a 
bugle sound. 

Comparatively there is sea-room now, and 
there is no objection on board to a little 
noise, A few more moments of intent 
gazing on the precious freighted ship, and 
then the strains of ^ Auld Lang Syne ' 
come feintly over the water from her. 
The morning mists still hang above the 
sea, and gradually a veil seems to come 
between the ship and those on shore* 
Slowly, first the cherished features, then 
the form fades away from Olive's piercing 
gaze, and as the great white monster 
disappears in the haze, it seems to her 
like something ghostly carrying her " own 
darling old Daddies " off to some unknown 
spirit-land. 
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^^Stud, I shall never see him again. 
I know, I feel I shan't." 

A wild paroxysm of griefe bursts from 
her, and Dorrien leads her away. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



IMPLACABILITY. 

So deeply to heart did Olive at first take^ 
her father's departure that she became quite- 
thin and pale, and, in spite of all Dorrien's 
efforts to rally her, it was seldom he couli 
win back to her lips one of her own bright- 
smiles, or raise one of her own merry ring- 
ing laughs. But after a few weeks the 
wound began to heal rapidly, and she 
gradually reappeared in her true original 
character. It was not because absence 
was thus early underminiug the deep love 
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she had for her father and making her 
thoughts of the poor old wanderer one iota 
less tender, that she gradually recovered her 
gay spirits. 

In the first place, her naturally bright, 
happy disposition was not a congenial retreat 
for sorrow ; and in the second place, there 
was everything in the influences of her 
home and of her husband to drive dull care 
away from her. Of course there were times, 
in the stillness of the night, in the solitude 
of a dull afternoon, when the yearning to 
see "darling old Daddies" again was as 
acute as ever ; but these were shadows over 
the brightness of her life which were daily 
diminishing. As constant dropping will 
wear away a stone, so constant thinking over 
a grief will in time smooth off its sharp 
points and edges, and Olive was, before 
very long, able to think of her father, not 
with a shudder as she looked back on the 
bitter parting, but with a thrill of hopeful 
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joy as she looked forward to the happy 
meeting. 

Thus, before long, contentment and hap- 
piness reigned in the home which the 
colonel had so lavishly and lovingly pre- 
pared for his daughter. It was just 
the sort of place very young couples, on 
the look out for an abode of bliss, picture 
to themselves, and fency they have got half- 
a-dozen times over before they have learned 
by bitter experience that in house-agency 
language a conservatory means a cucumber 
frame, an ornamental sheet of water a 
puddle, "beautifully timbered grounds" a 
laburnum and a few saplings, and undulat- 
ing lawns a bumpy plot or two. It would 
have been hard for even a house-agent to 
have Mien into hyperbole had the colonePs 
marriage gift found its way into his list of 
" desirable residences." There was a com- 
pleteness about it, inside and out, which 
almost defied exaggeration. Though in 
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London, it had a garden so cunningly laid 
out with serpentine walks, roseries, and 
ferneries, and so skilfully planted with 
shrubberies and lime-trees that, although 
barely an acre in extent, a stroll through it, 
assisted by a little imagination, was quite 
like a country walk to Clive. Here, in her 
leisure moments, she went in very keenly 
for gardeniQg, " the purest of all human 
pleasures," as Lord Bacon has said; and 
though her extraordinary notions on the 
subjects of grafting, transplanting, and 
pruning often led to the most dire results, 
she never aroused the ire of the gardener, 
as a rule the most tyrannical and cantan- 
kerous of domestics. 

Peaceftd and happy beyond the lot of 
most mortals were Clive and her husband in 
their snug little home. But this iatemal har- 
mony was not enough for her; she was 
anxious to be at peace with all the world, 
more especially their relatives, and concilia- 
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tory attempts were accordingly made on 
Lord Todmorden and Aunt Macnamara. 

As regards his lordship, however, the 
attempt was not successftd. He was not 
to be conciliated. His marriage had not 
turned out a happy one. Lady Todmorden 
soon showed him that. on her part, whatever 
it might have . been on his, the union had 
been purely one of convenience. She chose 
her own companions — and he was never one ; 
she gave herself up to dress and society ; she 
flirted outrageously ; and, perhaps, unkindest 
cut of all, she laughed heartily and openly 
at his inventive genius, his wonderful 
schemes, and miraculous contrivances. Al- 
together he was bitterly conscious that he 
had never made a greater faiix pas in all 
his life, and his lot was now that repentance 
at leisure which we are told is invariably 
the sequent to a marriage in haste. His 
only solace under the circumstances was to 
attribute, as people who make mistakes are 
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very fond of doing, the blame solely to 
some one else. It was somebody else's fault 
is a much more natural and comfortable 
conclusion to come to than that it was your 
own. 

On his nephew's shoulders Lord Tod- 
morden laid all the blame of his own mis- 
take, and to have forgiven him would have 
been to dash from his lips the only little 
crumb of comfort left him to nibble at in 
his desolation. Yes, he had been the victim 
of ingratitude^ He had been driven to 
take this fatal step wholly and solely by 
his nephew's unnatural and undutiful con- 
duct. This was the line he adopted. 

Thus, although in his heart he was as 
fond, and as proud as ever of his nephew, 
the old man took up a position of injured 
innocence and repelled all advances. To 
drive dull care away he took more keenly 
than ever to the practical development of 
those utilitarian principles he was so devoted 
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to. It has been already said that in politics 
he was whatever was out, that he might 
abuse whatever was in, and the Liberal 
party being at this time in power he firmly 
believed, or said he did, that the country 
was fast drifting towards communism ; and 
as under these circumstances it behoved 
every one to rely on his own exertions, and 
to show his friends that he was equal to 
any emergency, he actually took to making 
his own clothes. On this her ladyship, who 
was obliged to see him once or twice during 
the day, remarked that life now seemed to 
her a perpetual fifth of November. The 
verdict of Society was that "old Hot Toddy 
was madder than ever," and in general con- 
versation his name was usually mentioned 
in connection with a hatter or a March 
hare. 

Sometimes uncle and nephew would meet 
each other fece to face on the pavement, 
and the latter, who of course did not in 
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tlie least resent the rejection of his friendly 
overtures, never missed the opportunity of 
trying to improve the occasion. But Lord 
Todmorden would have no reconciliation 
whatever. 

"Confound it, sir!" he would say to 
Ws nephew, " I don't want you to throw 
your pity to me, as you would a bone to a 
dog. Go to the deuce, sir! I never was 
jollier in all my life. Tra-la-la-lee, whack- 
Maddity. By Jove ! that's a pretty girl ! 
Bi-fol-lol-ti-tiddle-lol." 

And oflf he would go in his home-made 
<K)at, swinging his cane, winking at the 
girls, and humming tunes as if he were 
tnrsting with gleeful spirits. But when 
ie had gone a short way down the street 
or turned the comer and got out of sight, 
the knowing wink, the jaunty air, and the 
joyful carol would speedily desert him, and 
he would relapse into the miserable old man 
te really was. 
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Even less successful was the attempt oit 
Aunt Macnamara. In feet it turned out 
a dreadful fiasco. Miss Belmont received 
her niece with if possible an exacerbation 
of acidity. What little affection there was 
in her composition, over and above what 
was centred in herself, was now bestowed 
on a wretched little mouse-coloured Italian 
greyhound, which she had taken to herself 
after leaving her brother's roof. Even Miss 
Macnamara Belmont had required some* 
thing to love, and this little dog was the 
only liviag thing which occupied a chilly 
place ia the Arctic regions of her affec- 
tions. 

The visit was not of a jul)ilant nature. 
Clive went by herself, as site feared some 
of Dorrien's outspoken remarks — he de- 
tested Aunt Mac — ^might defeat the object 
of the visit ; and she threw as much affec- 
tion as she could possibly muster into the 
greetiag with her aunt. 
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" I am sorry to see in you, Clive, evidences 
of the same taste for dress you used to 
have; but which I had hoped a sense of 
the responsibilities of your new position 
would have cured," was the ungracious 
opening speech of Miss Macnamara Bel- 
mont. 

"But, aunt—" 

"Nonsense, child; there can be no 
' buts ' about such a question. What can 
be more foolish, more wicked than to 
allow one's mind to be occupied by dress, 
and to throw away on it money which 
might be devoted to the alleviation of 
suffering humanity ? Do you never think 

Dear me, Clive! don't drag about 

Alphonso in that way. You will spoil his 
jacket which, with its embroidery and 
silver bells, must have cost me at least two 
guineas." 

Alphonso was the pet dog already men- 
tioned; a miserable little mouse-coloured 
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Italian greyhound, so addicted to shivering 
with cold — even in his two-guinea jacket — 
that had he fallen into a fiery fiimace, he 
would probably have been frozen to 
death before they could have got him 
out. 

Clive desisted from her attempt to instil 
a little life into Alphonso, by rolling him 
over with her foot, as he had tremblingly 
examined her boot, and inwardly con- 
gratulated herself upon " having left Crib 
outside." 

" Crib," was a disreputable-looking little 
dog, passionately devoted to his mistress 
and sport, who was now sitting on Miss 
Belmont's doorstep intently watching the 
door through which his mistress had dis- 
appeared, after having given him a tap on 
the head with her parasol as an injimction 
to remain where he was and behave him- 
self. Crib was not exactly a lady's dog, 
but Clive had saved him from being cut 
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afiF in early puppyhood by "fiends, in 
fllxape of boys," and' his gratitude, wlucb 
took the form of constant companionship^ 
was irrepressible. 

In vain Olive tried to lead her grim aunt 
iato lighter and more genial paths of con- 
versation. Aunt Mac evidently did not 
mean to thaw on the occasion — quite the 
contrary, and the longer the visit lasted 
the more frigid she became. The apart- 
ment was about as lively as a dentist's 
waiting-room, and gradually Clive, in spite 
of the most strenuous eflforts to be lively, 
fell under the depressing influences of 
the genim lod. The gaps in the dialogue 
hecame wider and wider, and there were 
long periods of stillness broken only by 
the subdued tinkle of the bells on 
the ever-trembling Alphonso's embroidered 
coat. 

It was a great relief then to Clive, when 
the door was opened and some visitors 
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appeared. But relief was soon succeeded 
by horror. Barely had the servant pro- 
nounced their names, when the most pierc- 
ing yells from Alphonso electrified every 
one. Crib, it appeared, had seized the 
opportunity of the visitors' admittance to 
join his mistress, and never before having 
enjoyed the luxury of tackling so bloated 
an aristocrat as a dog who wore a coat, 
had eagerly availed himself of the treat, 
and was now shaking Alphonso, until his 
bells and his yells, added to the screams 
of Aunt Mac and the two lady visi- 
tors, made the afternoon hideous. After 
several minutes' persuasion with a poker 
and three parasols, Crib at last consented 
to release his victim, and Alphonso was 
snatched up to undergo a searching exami- 
nation for those fearful wounds, through 
which it was dreaded his valuable life was 
fast ebbing. Luckily for him, however. Crib 
in his inexperience of canine attire, had 
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seized the two-guinea coat instead of 
the natural one, and there was no great 
harm done. But the shock to Alphonso's 
nerves had been fearful, and he was seized 
with such spasms of shaking that the 
continuous agitation of his bell was 
suggestive of a mufl5n-boy in delirium 
tremens. 

Having satisfied herself that her pet's 
tremulous existence had not been quite 
cut short. Miss Belmont turned on Clive 
like a Fury. 

" Gk) ; your presence is obnoxious. To a 
mind steeped, saturated, reeking with folly 
as yours is, this may be a capital joke — 
probably, has been a planned one. But 
I don't choose to be a subject for your 
huflPoonery. Select some other object, 
some other scene for it than myself or my 
house. Never come here again; there is 
nothing in common between us and nothing 
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to bring us together. Go, leave my house, 
and never set foot in it again." 

Before paying her visit, Clive had 
schooled herself, for Daddies' sake, to a 
worm-like condition of spirit ; but she had 
not anticipated such a trial of it as this, 
and with flashing eyes and heightened 
colour she gave it back to Aimt Mac m 
her own coin« 

"If I am saturated with folly, I have 
not, at all events, reached that point when 
I would give two guineas for a wretched 
little dog's coat, and then preach a sermon 
about throwing away money on dress 
instead of giving it to the poor. Folly by 
itself is bad; but folly with hypocrisy is 
worse. I cannot say I'm sorry for what 
my dog has done. My only surprise is that 
he did not fly at you instead, for he hates 
old cats even more than wretched little 
curs." 

So saying, Clive marched out of the 
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room, leaving Miss Belmont livid and 
speechless with fury, and Crib, with ele- 
vated tail ,and prancing step, brought up 
the rear, as if marching out with all the 
honours of war. 



CHAPTEK VII. 



LITTLE LIZ. 



At about four o'clock on a certain after- 
noon, some months after he had left the 
service under the strong pressure already 
described, Captain Garstang sauntered down 
the Strand on the look-out for anything 
which might catch the eye or occupy the 
mind. The last few' months had wrought a 
decided change in him. He still retained 
his good looks, for, whatever else might be 
said against him, good loo\& Captain Gar- 
stang unquestionably possessed, though of a 
raffish flashy order, and he was still feshion- 
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ably dressed ; but there was a sour look in 
his fece, — ^a brooding air about him which 
told a tale of slights and snubs, of droppiags 
oflf of old companions, and of inward chaf- 
ing. His abrupt retirement from the ser- 
vice and simultaneous secession from his 
clubs looked " fishy " ; and this, added to 
his previous shady reputation, made him a 
character to be met, first with a cool nod, 
then a distant bow, and, finally, a dead cut. 
Among the first to give him the cold 
shoulder had been his once most intimate 
friends, — naturally so, for they were men 
who, like himself, only cared to know 
people who could be of use to them. 

This social ostracism cut him to the 
quick. It cut him in two ways. As a mat- 
ter of sentiment it wounded his amour 
propre (a man, whatever he may do, is 
always so ready to make allowances for 
himself, while the world is so exactly the 
reverse, that the last thing he loses is his 
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self-respect) ; and, as a matter of s. rf., it 
was a shot 'twixt wind and water. Society 
on a good substantial foundation had been 
worth the greater part of his income to h\m 
in cards, bettiag, and amateur horse- 
dealing ; but to have betted, played cards, 
or had a " deal " with those whose society 
he was now thrown upon, if he would have 
any society at all, would have been an ex- 
ceedingly profitless transaction. Not only 
his good name, but his purse — not " trash " 
in Ms estimation — ^had, he felt, been filched 
fipom him, and the man whom he regarded 
as the robber, and on whom he heaped all 
the bitter hatred he was capable of, was 
Studholme Dorrien. He brooded over this 
hatred and thirsted so for revenge, that it 
became almost a mania with him ; and what 
stirred this ill blood to fever-heat was the 
maddening sense of his own powerlessness 
to reach his enemy. He met him some- 
times in the streets, and would fix on him a 
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scowl of hatred which would have made 
most men feel uncomfortable, but which 
glanced off Dorrien's armour of cool self- 
possession like a child's arrow off the side of 
an ironclad, and Garstang would walk on 
eating his heart in impotent rage. When 
on the Eialto Antonio spat at Shylock's 
gaberdine, the act, measured by the sting it 
inflicted, was a compliment compared to 
Dorrien's utter indifference as he passed 
Garstang on the London pavements. To 
have shot a poisoned arrow between the 
joints of that stout armour, and to have left 
it rankling, would have been a gratification of 
his revengeful lust, to have afforded himself 
which Gka*stang would have stuck at no- 
thing. He would have out-Shylocked Shy- 
lock. 

But in these days of advanced civilization 
it is very hard to know what to do with 
your enemy, if you have one. Under the 
good old feudal system, if you had been a 
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man of position, you might have forcibly 
abducted him, thrown him into the " lowest 
dungeon 'neath the castle moat," where you 
might have extracted one tooth a day, cut 
oflf his eyelids, tarred and feathered him, or 
done anything ingenuity and spite sug- 
gested, without any chance of interference 
or legal consequences; or, at all events, 
you might at least have stuck him in the 
back when he wasn't looking without being 
dragged off by a policeman. But now, 
alas! it is different; we have changed all 
that. If you fall on him with a bludgeon, 
he may turn out to be a better hand at it 
than you are, in addition to which, you will 
be subjected to all sorts of ignominies, — 
fined, bound over to keep the peace, kept 
cooling your wrath on prison diet, etc. 
And to be soundly thrashed, fined, or im- 
prisoned, allays one's thirst for revenge just 
about as much as a red herring would as- 
suage one's thirst for liquid. Even if you 
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resort to the comparatively mild proceeding 
of ^writing your enemy an anonymous letter 
calculated to cause him a little annoyance, 
the chances are it recoils on your own head. 
% the aid of an expert and ^circumstantial 
evidence, he finds you out in a twinkling, 
^d again you get the worst of it. You 

certainly, if by chance you catch your 
enemy in some parts of Italy, Sicily, or 
Qreece, enter into a bargain concerning 
J^iiix with certain adventurous spirits of the 
^Untry without much fear of detection; 
Wt, even here, there is the drawback that 
^hile in the very act of arranging the job, 
you may find one of your ears being packed 
and addressed to your friends, with an 
intimation that the remainder of you will 
follow in regular instalments until they 
have paid the price put upon you ; and this, 
as it provokingly happens, is one of those 

occasions where the price put upon a 
Baan by others greatly exceeds his own figure. 
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Altogether, nowadays, a man who owes an- 
other a heavy grudge, and is anxious to pay 
it, is surrounded by difficulties. All these 
difficulties did Gfarstang weigh; personal 
violence, though at some moments it would 
temptingly suggest itself, was out of the 
question. What he would have liked — 
what he longed for — ^was to embitter the 
other life a hundredfold more than his 
own was now being embittered; he 
could not, however, no matter how much 
he turned it over in his mind, see his way 
to it. 

To resume. It was getting dusk as Cap- 
tain G^rstang sauntered along the Strand. 
That the saunter and the close of the day 
should have been simultaneous was natural, 
for, after the custom* of shady characters, he 
was becoming owl-like in his hours of exer- 
cise. He did not remaiu long in the 
Strand; seeing a by-street leading off the 
thoroughiare, he turned down it, not be- 
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cause business or pleasure took him in the 
direction, but because it is another peculi- 
arity of shadiness to prefer by-ways. 

He had not gone far when he came to a 
large establishment where military embroi- 
dery and military cap-making seemed to be 
the principal objects of industry. There was 
little attempt at " dressing " the windows, 
there were merely a few forage caps for 
bandsmen, cavalry, and volunteers, and one 
or two regulation embroidered cuffs and 
collars for officers, deputy-lieutenants, etc. 
In the first place so few people passed down 
the street that there would have been 
hardly any admirers ; in the second, the 
establishment enjoyed so well-known a re- 
putation, and so large a connection, that 
there was no need for any adventitious aids 
or attractions to custom. As Garstang 
passed the shop, several young girls, 
evidently workers in the establishment, 
emerged from the side door, and, after a few 
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moments of laughter and conversation, 
dispersed in their respective directions. 
Garstang surveyed the group carelessly at 
first, but suddenly he gave a start of 
surprise, and, instead of walking on, pre- 
tended to inspect the deputy-lieutenant's 
facings, while he scrutinised one of the girls 
with strange curiosity. 

Queer, deuced queer ! " he soliloquised, 
as the little sempstress he particularly 
watched turned a bright laughing face to 
wish "MiUy,"and "My," and "Liza," 
and the rest of her companions, " Good- 
night," and then tripped off down the 
street. 

In a few moments Captain Garstang was 
on her track. Unconscious of the attention, 
the girl walked down the street at a rate 
which soon took her on to the Embankment, 
and here Garstang quickened his pace and 
speedily passed her, purposely doing so as a 
gas lamp shed its rays on her face. 
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" Queer, deuced queer ! " he again solilo- 
quised as he took a furtive side-glance ; and 
then, crossing over to the other side of the 
road, so as to avoid exciting her suspicion, 
he loitered until she had again gone to the 
jfront. Was the little sempstress game for 
conversation, he wondered ? Apparently 
not, was evidently his opinion, for he (ion- 
tinued merely to follow, without molesting 
her in any way. 

As she neared Westminster Bridge, an 
erect, tough-looking old man with a wooden 
leg — evidently an old soldier — joined her, 
and the two trotted over the bridge very 
afltectionately together. 

At this juncture Gterstang gave up the 
chase — ^for the day, at least; he knew where 
to find her. As the old man-o'-war hove in 
sight and convoyed the trim little craft, the 
pirate sheered off, — a pirate flying a very 
black flag. 

The following day, earlier in the after- 
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noon, G^arstang presented himself at the 
military embroiderer and cap-maker's esta- 
blishment. There were no customers in the 
shop ; most of the orders were received by 
post, and perhaps for half a day not a 
customer would enter, and then some one 
would come in and order articles by sets of 
dozens or fifties; the consequence was 
Garstang had the place all to himself. 
There was not even any one to attend to 
him at first, and he occupied the time in 
making his observations. In a back room, 
separated from the fore part of the shop by 
a glasswork partition, were some half-dozen 
girls embroidering and stitching, some by 
hand, some by machine. The door was 
partly open, and Garstang without being 
noticed took up a position where he could 
see and hear a little without being seen or 
heard himself, and soon made out his little 
friend of the previous evemng. She seemed 
to be a merry, talkative little creature, but. 
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though her tongue was going very fast, her 
fingers seemed to go quite as nimbly. It 
soon became apparent that her name was 
"Lizzie," and whenever Lizzie opened her 
mouth there was sure to be a laugh ; she 
was evidently the wag of the industrious 
little coterie^ and there was one great heavy 
lump of a girl who seemed determined that 
none of Lizzie's coruscations of wit should 
be lost on her companions, for she kept up 
a constant refrain of " Oh ! hark to Liz," 
— "Oh I, did you hear Liz /^A^time?" — 
" Oh ! I say, do hark to Liz then." 

All this Qarstang took in by the time, the 
owner of the establishment made his ap- 
pearance with a perspiration on his brow, 
engendered by hot tea, which explained the 
delay. 

"The officers of my regiment," said Gar- 
stang, "are about to adopt a new cap for 
the Band. Now if you could suggest a 
stylish one, and make a pattern, I would 
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submit it to the Band Committee, of which 
I'm the President, and I dare say we'd give 
you the order for the lot." 

The Military Cap-Maker at once became 
interested in the question, and was brimful 
of suggestions regarding the new cap. But 
one and all were rejected by Garstang. 

"Wait a bit, sir," said the man! "Fve 
a young lady here who might assist us. 
Miss Potts!" 

There was a hush in the work-room, 
and little Lizzie made her appearance. 

" Now, Miss Potts, here's a gentleman 
wants a cap for his Kegimental Band — ^a 
nice tasty article. Let's see what you'd 
make up." 

Crimsoning to the roots of her hair imder 
Q^rstang's fierce gaze, the yoimg girl took 
up some different coloured pieces of cloth, 
and soon suggested a tasteful combination 
with some suitable embroidery. 

Garstang thought that would do very 
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nicely, and gave an order for a cap of the 
description to be made for approval. 

"Sharp little girl, that, sir," said the 
cap-maker, as Lizzie returned to the work- 
room, "and as good as she's sharp. She 
keeps all of them alive in there, and I find 
the livelier they are the better they 
work." 

Garstang received this communication 
carelessly, and merely saying that he hoped 
the cap would meet with his approval, left 
the shop. 

At the hour when he had seen the girls 
leave the establishment the previous even- 
ing, he was at the top of the street watching 
for their appearance, and when the little 
sempstress came out and walked down to the 
Embankment he again followed. This time 
she was accompanied by the heavy girl, 
and the two walked on arm-in-arm, evidently 
in the highest spirits. 

From his observations of the previous 
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evening — her quiet demeanour in the streets 
and the way she hurried on without looking 
to the right or to the left — he gathered that, 
with all her sharp pertness in the back shop 
amongst the girls, she would have resented, 
struggling little sempstress though she 
might have been, any impertinent attempt 
to address her on the part of a stranger, 
no matter how oily his tongue or how 
fashionable his clothes. But this evening, 
under the wing of her enormous friend and 
admirer, she evidently considered herself 
efficiently escorted, and there was about her 
an air of greater confidence than when by 
herself the previous evening. That Miss 
Milly Pounceby— that was the name of the 
heavy girl — should inspire all this confi- 
dence was very natural, for it was the 
general belief in the work-room that 
fisticuffically, if not matrimonially speaking, 
she was a match for any man. 

As the two walked along the Embankment 
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G^arstang quickened his pace and came up 
alongside the smaller one. 

"I beg your pardon," he said in his 
politest tones, "I forgot to mention that I 
should like that cap to be ready for my 
inspection the day after to-morrow, if it 
could be managed. I recognised you by 
the merest chance, and I hope I haven't 
startled you." 

This last apology referred to ejaculations 
of "Oh, Lauks!" from the little one, and 
" Oh, Jimini-cracks ! " from Miss Milly 
Pounceby, as Garstang had suddenly inter- 
rupted some confidential communications. 

It was impossible, however, to be offended 
at either the manner or the remarks of the 
speaker, and, emboldened by the presence 
of Milly Pounceby, who was now playfully 
pinching her arm and giggling, the little 
sempstress replied that they would be sure 
to have the cap finished in the required 
time. 

k2 
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The insidious Gkrstang thanked her very 
politely, but, instead of leaving them, he con- 
tinued to walk by their side, and managed, 
as from experience he well knew how, to 
get up a conversation on more general topics. 
He was very anxious to find out more about 
her, and, after feeling his way cautiously, 
commenced a pumping sort of catechism. 
The little catechee, however, stood on the 
defensive sturdily, and treated him to a few 
specimens of her sharpness, to the inexpres- 
sible enjoyment of Milly Pounceby. 

" Is this your way home ? he asked. 

"PVaps." 

"I think I saw you on Westminster 
Bridge last evening. Who was that distin- 
guished military-looking gentleman with 
an artificial leg, I saw with you ? " 

"Ah! that's tellinV 

" Was he your father 

" Oh ! wouldn't you like to know, now ? " 

"I hope I don't appear impertinently 
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curious, but it is interest rather than 
curiosity which prompts me to ask these 
questions." 

" Oh ! yes, I dessay." 

And so on. At each of these answers, 
Milly Pounceby was convulsed, and to give 
vent to her admiration and delight kept on 
whispering to herself, " Oh ! hark to Liz; " 
" Oh ! ain't she spiflicating him and hanging 
him out to dry, just ! " 

To be candid, however, there was a good 
deal of sameness in the little sempstress' 
style of repartee. It seemed to consist 
solely in ringing the changes on, " Wouldn't 
you like to know ? " Oh, I dessay," and, 
" Ah I that's teUin's." But this was pro- 
bably because her range of fire was cramped, 
owing to her acting purely on the defensive, 
instead of, as she would have done had she 
felt more at home, carrying the war occa- 
sionally into the enemy's camp. 

Garstang was a persevering dog, however, 
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when he had an object in view, and, not- 
withstanding all this fencing, managed 
eventually to elicit that the old soldier with 
the wooden leg was her father ; that Milly 
Ponnceby was her " bosom friend " (and a 
very appropriate term for her, too, thought 
Garstang as he glanced at Miss Pounceby's 
plump figure); and that father met her 
every night at Westminster Bridge, and 
walked home with her to Lambeth; and 
that on this occasion Milly Ponnceby was 
accompanying her home to tea. 
^ At this point the wooden leg was de- 
scried in the offing, and Garstang retired. 

This was not the last time that Garstang 
accompanied the little sempstress in her 
homeward walk along the Embankment. By 
degrees she became dangerously at home in 
his society. Before the week was out she 
called him " a great stupe,'' and not many 
days afterwards, " a sillybilly ; " and before 
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long the wooden leg was not a more constant 
attendant at the head of Westminster Bridge, 
than Garstang at the end of the military 
cap-maker's street. 

« « * « « 
After a time a change seemed to come 
over the work-room at the back of the shop, 
and it was very qniet and dull. There was 
not much " Hark to Liz ! " for Liz was not 
much to " hark to " now. She never made 
any jokes, but sat at her work, silent and 
pensive. 
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HOUSEHOLD GODS. 

The establishment over wMcli Olive pre- 
sided so cheerily was of course not a large 
one, but what there was of it was very 
complete and conducted on a liberal and 
comfortable scale. She and her husband 
could not be counted rich in worldly wealth, 
but their income, though small compared 
with the incomes of many of their friends, 
was still quite large enough to enable them 
to mix freely and comfortably in the society 
they chose to surroimd themselves with. 
The great secret of this was that they never 
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strove to appear more than wliat they were. 
Society, in these matters, invariably sails 
Tinder false colours. Incomes, in the result 
as well as the attempt, resemble the frog 
who tried to look like an ox and burst. 
They are always swelling themselves out to 
look bigger than they really are. Five 
himdred a year tries to look like a thou- 
sand, a thousand like two, ten thousand like 
fifteen, and so on. 

But Dorrien and Clive hoisted their true 
flag, and let it wave openl^, neither proud 
of it with the pride which apes humility, 
nor ashamed of it with the littleness which 
is ashamed of small means. They were 
hospitable without being ostentatious. If 
Dorrien asked some men from his club, or 
a few old brother-officers, or some of his or 
Olive's friends or relations to dine, there 
was no necessity to bring in the coachman 
and his help — they kept a small brougham 
and one horse — redolent of the stable, or 
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the gardener, who knew more about side- 
beds than side dishes, to swell the array 
of domestics. Or if old Lord and Lady 
GoUopdown — ^kinsfolk of Olive's, a very nice 
old couple, though a little over addicted 
to good living — asked them to dine several 
times, they asked them back again without 
any fearful misgivings, because their cook 
was a female with thirty pounds a year, 
while Lord GoUopdown's was a French 
chef with the salary of a British major- 
general. And strange to say, old Lord and 
Lady Gollopdown always enjoyed their din- 
ners, and consequently themselves, amazingly 
when they dined with Mr. and Mrs. Dorrien. 

Lord Gollopdown was very particular, 
too, on these points, and always carried 
about with him a post-prandial self-mea- 
suring test, a gastronometer, as it might be 
called, of simple contrivance — ^his arms and 
hands, in fact. If after dining he could 
clasp his hands together just under the 
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tMrd button of his waistcoat, the meal had 
been a failure. But if he was unable to 
measure his past performance in this way, 
he would observe to his host, if he dined 
out, or to his wife, if he dined in, " I've 
enjoyed myself beyond measure." He 
always enjoyed himself beyond measure at 
the Dorriens'. 

The feet was there was not a pleasanter 
house to dine at in all London. To begin 
with, what ought to be the last considera- 
tion, but is not, — ^the wines were imex- 
ceptionable. When he had stocked the 
cellar, the old colonel had brought a jealous 
eye, a liberal hand, and a connoisseur^s 
palate to bear on the work, and the general 
verdict of Dorrien's male friends was, ''not 
a head-ache in a bucketful of his liquor." 
This is a glowing panegyric on a man 
moving in Society. Of such an one say, 

A nobler heart than his beats not in human 
breast," and I don't know whether you 
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will be impressing Society very much with 
a sense of his worth ; but say," No better 
wine than his is to be found in any cellar," 
and you will be pronouncing a much higher 
eulogium upon him, socially speaking. 

Dorrien was a shrewd man who had seen a 
great deal of the world, and though in 
ordinary society he was considered a little 
too dogmatic and overbearing, in his own 
home he toned down into a very pleasant 
and agreeable host. A man who is bearish 
to people in his own house is a perfect brute 
out of it. 

Clive made a charming little hostess. 
Her gaiety and happiness were quite infec- 
tious. There was no withstanding her. 
She always put her guests into good humour 
with themselves, and, what is Btill better, 
with everybody else. There was no pre- 
occupation of her mind caused by a nervous 
dread of, in the eye of her husband, 
saying or doing the wrong thing before 
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people. Nagging was a thing unknown 
between her and Dorrien. I do not mean 
to imply that she was perfect. A fidgety 
husband she would have driven wild in as 
short a time as any other woman, for, if 
the truth be told, she had her fall share of 
that feminine faculty for catching dresses 
in odd projections, sweeping off things with 
sleeves, knocking over articles with trains, 
and occasionally falling to pieces at inop- 
portune moments. But fidgetiness was a 
long way beneath Dorrien's temperament, 
and not an impatient look or word did he 
ever visit upon her for these trifling sins. 
Not that Dorrien was by any means an 
angel in temper ; but simply these matters 
did not rise to that point at which, with 
him, temper began. 

And when Clive saw how some other 
husbands, kind and loviag enough probably 
at heart and at home, were always when in 
society catching up their wives or taking 
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them down, and driving them out of sheer 
nervousness into faux pas of which they 
never would have been guilty had their 
lords been not quite so anxious to save them 
from committing them, she would feel very 
grateful that Dorrien was not one of these. 
And when on the other side — for of course 
there is another side, — Dorrien heard of, 
and witnessed the extravagance, heartless- 
ness, and infidelity of other wives, he was 
too sensible of the worth of his own to think 
it a heinous sin because she knocked oyer 
Lady Sarah Mainyer's china saucer with 
her dress one day, or asked old Sir Grim- 
shaw Holdertite after his wife, when it was 
a matter of public notoriety that she had 
bolted with a captain of Hussars the week 
before. 

And yet such trifles as these are they 
which often raise a typhoon in the matrimo- 
nial tea-cup. 

The great difl&culty at first was to keep 
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their social circle within moderate bounds. 
People they knew little of, and for whom 
they cared still less, descended upon them in 
shoals. 

" Have you called on the Dorriens yet ? 
We met them the other evening, you 
know, at Sir Charles Fluffington's," asked 
Mrs. Mayne-Chance. 

"WeU, no," replied Mrs. McTui-tle, the 
lady addressed, whose husband had a 
mushroom fortune of about thirty thousand 
a year, and not an h in the right place. 
" They are a couple of rather small means, 
I imagine, and hardly able perhaps to — 
ahem ! " 

Which last sound being interprettid 
meant, " mix in our circle." 

"WeU, they are not very wealthy, 
perhaps," replied Mrs. Mayne-Chance, 
"but they have a charming little house, 
and very good prospects. I myself don't 
believe for a moment old Lord Todmorden 
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will ever have an heir, in which case 
Mr. Dorrien, who is his nephew and 
heir-presumptive, succeeds him. And she 
was a Miss Bebnont, and very highly- 
connected indeed; Lord Gollopdown is a 
first-cousin of her father, Colonel Belmont, 
and Lady Catherine Belmont is also a 
relation of hers." 

" Oh ! indeed," said Mrs. McTurtle, and 
hefore half an hour had elapsed her yellow 
chariot was in front of the Dorriens' house, 
and her red-plushed and powdered footman 
was thundering at the door. 

" Dear me, it is rather a small establish- 
ment ; I hope I shan't be impressing them 
too much," said Mrs. McTurtle, as she 
lolled back in her yellow chariot and 
surveyed the house through a massive 
gold eye-glass. 

"Oh! Stud, here's the old McTurtle 
in her mustard-pot. Let's say we're out," 
remarked Clive exactly at the same mo- 
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ment, so impressed was she, poor little 
creature. 

Of the Mayne-Chances, the McTurtles, 
and such people it was hard to keep clear ; 
but at all events they did not do much 
harm, and were sometimes rather amusing. 

After a time Clive did not care very 
much about balls. She went to them at 
first, but it gradually dawned upon her 
that if a woman prefers her own husband 
to other men — and other men always 
appeared tame and insipid compared to 
Dorrien — and took a pleasure and interest 
in her own home, that an occasional ball 
went a long way, and was quite sufficient. 
So wrapped up was she in Dorrien, so 
attached to her home, consecrated in her 
eyes as the gift of " darling old Daddies," 
so fond of her pets, of her garden, and 
everything connected with her domestic 
life that she did not require that constant 
change and excitement so necessary to 
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many women, to whom home seems a 
necessary evil to be endured occasionally. 

Dorrien never said a word to influence 
her in this course. If she liked to go to 
balls it was very natural, most young 
women did like baUs, and he was willing 
to take her and endure a few hours of 
boredom for her sake. But when she, 
of her own accord, renounced them, or 
partially renounced them, he was not 
exactly the man to try and alter her 
decision. He was more behind the scenes 
than she was, and he knew that with all 
its glitter, soft strains, and smiling faces, 
a London ball-room, though at the same 
time there might be a great deal of innocent 
enjoyment in it, was a stronghold of heart- 
lessness, vanity, frivolity, and something 
else with a harder name. 

Thus serenely and peacefully did Olive's 
life glide onwards, and the old colonePs 
prediction that, as the wife of Studholme 
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Dorrien, his little daughter's earthly happi- 
Aess would be built on a rock seemed each 
succeeding day to be more and more folly 
verified. 

Amongst their visitors were many old 
regimental friends, but conspicuous by his 
strange unaccountable absence was Dolly 
Jones, the one who would have been the 
most welcome of all. They were, notwith- 
standing all their efforts, losing sight of 
him altogether. He had vanished no one 
knew where. Dorrien sometimes heard 
from a man at his club that when in a 
hansom driving through extraordinary 
places he had caught a sight of DoUy, but 
nothing more could he find out about 
him. He never came across him. Dorrien 
admitted to Clive that he was fairly posed, 
and could not make out what was Dolly's 
game, though previously he had always 
thought him one of the most transparent 
individuals he had ever met. Clive, how- 
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ever, shook her head very knowingly, and 
thought, with a melting heart for her old 
Mend, that she could make a shrewd guess 
at the cause of Dolly's mysterious behaviour. 

"That horrid wretch of a girl," Clive 
would say to herself at these times ; " she's 
at the bottom of it all. She's the only 
person in the world I hate, and I do hate 
her, though I've never seen her, nor do I 
even know who she is." 



CHAPTER IX. 



"a ybae to-day." 

How the time flies, Stud ! " 

" Putting it at the smallest computation, 
that is at least the second time I have heard 
that remark, Clive. Indeed, I believe it 
was the first Latin sentence I ever had 
hammered into me." 

"Ah, but it doesn't always fly. Stud. 
It crawls sometimes when you're away 
Did you ever get that * hammered into 
you'?" 

"No, that's better. We're improving. 
And considering the time you've been 
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married, it really is a strikingly original 
remark for a wife to make to her hus- 
band." 

" Yes, it isn't so bad for an old married 
couple like us, is it ? Fancy Stud, we've 
been married a year, to-day, and it seems 
little more than a week. I reaUy think 
we ought to send in our claims for the 
Flitch of Bacon. I am sure we're entitled 
to it, if ever a couple were. Stud darling," 
she said, suddenly changing her tones, and 
putting her arms round him, while tears 
of tenderness and love filled her eyes, 
" we haven't had a single quarrel, and 
not a sharp, unkind word have you spoken 
to me." 

"Well, it's been all your own £Eiult, 
Clive. You couldn't expect me to go out 
of my way to call you names if you 
wouldn't do anything to deserve them, 
could you?" 

"I am sure I have, Stud; as much as 
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nine women out of ten ; but you are always 
so ready with allowances for me, that you 
never see when I'm in the wrong. Darling 
Old Stud — a year to-day ! As one arrives 
at these landmarks in life, one naturally 
pauses to look back a little, and also to 
look forward. Oh ! Stud, I do so hope and 
pray aU the years of our lives together 
will be like the past one. I shaU never 
change, Stud." 

" Come, come, what's the little woman 
crying about?" said Dorrien, drawing her 
closer to himself. " You say you're survey- 
ing the past and the future from your 
standpoint of our wedding-day anniversary. 
There's nothing to regret in the past, and 
nothing to fear in the future. You've been 
everything a wife should be and a great 
deal more, thank God ! than most wives 
are ; and, as far as we can see, everything 
looks bright and hopeful before us. At 
all events, you may depend upon it I shan't 
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take to shying the crockery about, or in- 
dulging in any playful ebullitions with 
the poker, or caressing you occasionally with 
the carving-knife. So, if you're equally con- 
fident of your own share in the business, 
what's there to cry about ? " 

" I don't know. Stud; my heart is very 
full, to-day." 

And so it is every day, little woman — 
always fall of goodness and affection." 

He patted her cheek wet with her tears, 
and called her his darling little wife. 

Though loving her with his whole heart 
and considering her in every action of his life, 
Dorrien was not given to the own darling," 
" tootsey - wootsey," poppolorum - tibby " 
style of conversation with his wife, and Clive 
acknowledged the much prized endearment 
by an extra nestle. 

" That's where you're always so kind, 
Stud. Some men in their strength and 
power laugh at women's little weaknesses. 
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and walk over their feelings as if they were 
trampling over a ploughed field with a 
pair of shooting-boots on; but you, al- 
though you are so manly with it all, are 
so considerate. And I'm sure just a word 
to a woman to show that her nature, even 
if it isn't understood, is considered, is 
worth a hundred new dresses and bon- 
nets." 

" By Jove ! " said Dorrien with a good- 
natured laugh, "if that was really the 
case, Clive, and generally known, you'd 
find husbands the most considerate and 
gentle creatures in the world, and the 
study of woman-nature would become 
the most absorbing pursuit of married 
men." 

Here a postman's knock resounded- 
through the house, and a servant brought 
in a couple of letters, one for Clive and 
the other for Dorrien. 

A postman as he hurries from door to 
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door holds in his hand joy and sorrow, 
business and pleasure, love and hate. But 
never did a postman carry two missives 
of more opposite natures than those 
which lay side by side on the silver salver. 
It was almost a wonder the very ink in 
which the loving sentences of one were 
written did not curdle at the contact with 
the spite and venom contained in the 
other. 

With an exclamation of delight, Clive 
seized hers, which she saw by the left- 
handed writing on the envelope was from 
" Daddies," and tore it open with eager 
fingers. 

" Oh, Stud ! " she exclaimed with glis- 
tening eyes after a few moments' perusal ; 
" he's coming home in about three months. 
And he says — the darling, just fancy his 
remembering it and calculating it so nicely, 
— he says we'll most likely receive his letter 
on our wedding day, and that when we 
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are reading it he will probably be drink- 
ing our healths. Oh ! Stud, how happy 
we shall all be together. Shan't we? 
"What was your letter about ? " 

" Nothing worth thinking of for one 
moment," he replied, as he tore it up into 
firagments and threw it away with a con- 
temptuous " Pish ! " 

"Nothing at all, little woman," he 
repeated as he took her face between his 
two hands and turned it up, after the man- 
ner of the Huguenots in the picture, until 
her truthful eyes looked honestly and 
lovingly into his. 

Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny." 

occurred to his mind as he looked, and 
then stooping down he gave her a kiss. 

" This is all very demonstrative for you, 
Stud. I think it's an improvement, rather," 
she said, as he released her face. 
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" Well," he replied gaily, " if a man 
is a little extra affectionate on his wedding 
day, it's allowable I suppose. So the old 
governor is conung home, eh ? Yonr cup 
of happiness will be ftdl to the brim now, 
won't it, CUve?" 

"Yes, Stud darling. I shan't have a 
thing to wish for in life then." 

" Neither shall I. Now read me the old 
boy's letter." 

Clive at once complied ; and as Dorrien 
listened to her soft voice, broken sometimes 
with emotion as she read her father's 
loving words, there was not a drop of 
gall in his mind. He could listen to her 
gentle tones, could look on her fair face, 
could feel her soft touch (she had placed 
her hand in his while she read), without 
a single bitter thought. 

Why should there have been ? 

There was really no reason whatever why 
there should have been ; but still most men 
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under similar ciroiinistances, no matter how 
they struggled against them, no matter how 
utterly unfounded they appeared, would 
have been the prey to painful doubts and 
alarms. 

That letter which lay torn up at his feet 
had been oast away from Dorrien's mind 
as easily as it had been thrown from his 
hand. It was the base and cowardly at- 
tempt of an anonymous writer to poison a 
trusting husband's mind. There were no 
direct accusations, but there were vile in- 
sinuations and hypocritical warnings worthy 
of lago. The whole complicated machinery 
of jealousy, doubts within doubts, fears built 
upon fears — can often be set in motion by 
one skilftd touch. There is no occasion to 
use a powerful lever. 

" Trifles, light as air, 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs of holy writ." 
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But Dorrien was not jealous. Never was 
man less so, and never did villany shoot a 
more effete bolt. 

The man in the story who shot at a ghost 
and had the bullet politely returned to him, 
or the assassin — also in a story — who ran 
his sword up to the hilt in his intended 
victim's back, and was merely requested to 
"leave off that tickling," could not have 
been more astonished than the writer of 
this anonymous letter would have been, 
could he have looked into Studholme Dor- 
rien's heart and seen it as free from doubts 
and fears as it had ever been. Not the 
slightest effect had the poison taken. 

Dorrien's peace of mind it had not dis- 
turbed for the space of one single second, 
and his equanimity it had ruffled merely to 
the extent of a passing desire to grip the 
writer by the throat. But even this very 
natural sentiment was of short duration. 
The act was too contemptible to keep his 
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wrath warm. Of coiirse, if by any possi- 
bUity, the writer had suddenly been de- 
livered into his hands he would have half- 
strangled him, as he would have crushed a 
scorpion on his heartji. But it would have 
been done as a matter of duty and in com- 
parative cold blood. He felt himself too 
safe in his position to care for the spatter- 
ings of a pen dipped in gall. If he had 
stood on the summit of Mont Blanc, and 
looked down through a telescope at a little 
boy at its base trying to throw dirt at him, 
he would have been about as much terrified 
and annoyed. 

"We live and learn," thought Dorrien, 
with a careless shrug of the shoulder. ' ' I cer- 
tainly knew that I had not gone through life, 
so far^ without making a few enemies, and 
I also knew that the heart of man is despe- 
rately wicked; but, hang me, if I knew 
that I had so kind a friend, or that so noble 
a creature walked the earth as the writer 
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of this letter. At all events, Clive shan't 
be told anything about it ; she shan't even 
know that such tilings are." 

"Come along, little woman," he said 
gaily. " Come along and show me your 
rosery." 

And whipping her up in his arms, he 
carried her laughing merrily out into the 
bright sunshine. 
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DOUBTS AND FEABS. 

LiXE a pure and clear stream rippling over 
golden sands, Olive's life was now flowing 
brightly onward. In delightful conscious- 
ness of present happiness, mingled with 
glowing anticipations of still greater joy, 
her days passed. 

What pleasure it was to sit and think that 
the passing moments, which in themselves 
were fraught with so much that was plea- 
sant, were also bringing " her dear old father " 
nearer and nearer to her ; and her heart would 
often leap with joy at the thought of seeing 
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his loved old face so soon. His return was her 
one absorbing thought, and there were few 
actions of her life now into which some con- 
siderations for him did not enter. It was 
very hard to sit still in passive expectation 
and she felt she must always be up and 
doing. His room was prepared for him 
months before he could occupy it, and she 
even went to the extent of arranging exactly 
what they were to have for dinner on the 
day of his arrival, although that blissful 
day was still some months in the future. 

One morning Clive was in her rosery 
nipping away the dead leaves, and snipping 
off many a valuable shoot under the im- 
pression that she was doing a great deal of 
good in the way of pruning, when a hail 
from Dorrien cut short her occupation and 
the carol accompanying it. 

"Here's a telegram, Clive, I want to 
speak to you about." 

He looked serious. Her cheeks and lips 
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became ashy white in a moment, and she 
rushed to meet him as he advanced with the 
telegram in his hand. 

. " Stud, Stud, is it from India ? " she asked, 
trembling from head to foot. 

" No, no, Olive, it's not. No bad news 
about your father, he's all right." 

" Oh, I do feel so thankful ! Oh, Stud, 
what a fright it has given me ! Those 
awful telegrams how they do bring one's 
heart up into one's mouth, and then when 
one opens them they're generally just to say, 
' Come and meet Eobinson at dinner to- 
night,' or, * Have my dress clothes sent to 
the club,' or something equally appalling, 
and I never learn by experience to take 
them cooUy. But, Stud, you look serious. 
What is the matter? What can it be ?" 

Olive had evidently had an idea that if 
Stud was safe and sound before her, and 
nothing was wrong with her father, that 
there could not be a screw loose anywhere. 
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" The old uncle is ill down at his place in 
Northamptonshire, Clive — dangeyonsly ill, 
poor old boy; apoplexy or something of that 
kind. At all events, something sudden and 
serious, and this is a telegram from the 
doctor there saying I had better go down at 
once," 

" Oh ! go then, Stud^. Don't lose a mo- 
ment. I can fancy how, lying on his bed of 
sickness, his injustice to you must reproach 
him, and how he must long to take you by 
the hand, and be counting the moments, and 
asking at every sound in the house if it's 
yoTj. Don't lose a moment, darling, in 
going to him," she said with the tears fiHiTig 
her eyes. 

Her sympathies were always readily en- 
listed, and she had a knack of drawing the 
most touching little pictures in her own 
mind of virtue in misfortune, vice in 
repentance, or any other quality in dif- 
ficulties that came to hand. 
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"Well, I hadn't drawn such a vivid 
picture of his feelings as you have, Clive," 
said Dorrien with a kindly smile at her 
well-known fiieulty, " but this I know, that 
if he could hear you he would be under- 
going the operation of having coals of fire 
heaped on his head." 

" Never mind that, Stud. He thought I 
wasn't good enough for you, and a very 
natural thing it was for him to think, poor 
old man. And then you must recollect, 
too, that it all arose out of his love for you, 
Stui" 

" Well, you extraordinary little angel of 
forgiveness, let us hope that he'll yet live to 
learn that he has been mistaken, — ^greatly 
mistaken; and that if he had thought / 
wasn't good enough for you^ he'd have been 
nearer the mark." 

I don't know that Studholme Dorrien 
was a religious man,— I fear not ; but there 
was in his heart at the moment an un- 
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uttered prayer of thanksgiving for the 
prize he had drawn in the matrimonial 
lottery. 

" At the very best I shan't be able to get 
back here to-night, Clive; but, if every- 
thing goes well, m return to-morrow morn- 
ing. You won't find it very dull without 
me, will you, little woman ? " 

" Of course I shall find it duU without 
you. Stud, — I always should; but if you 
think you ought to stay a few days, a week, 
or a month even, don't think of coming 
back on my account. Be guided by cir- 
cumstances down there, and don't for one 
moment let me interfere with what you 
think is your duty. There, Stud, there's 
the servant come to say your things are 
packed, — go, darling." 

" Clive, you've got the old colonel's heart 
in that little body of yours," he said, as he 
kissed her fondly and hurried away. 

In an hour he was whirling down into 
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Northamptonshire by the afternoon express, 
and Clive was sitting in her room feeling 
very lonely and miserable. 

Dorrien was not the man to be always 
tied to his wife's apron-strings ; he was a 
good deal at his clubs, and he mixed freely 
in men's society, of which he was fond. 
But he never left Clive moping at home in 
the evenings, and he never went out at any 
time without making some little arrange- 
ment with her as to how she was to amuse 
or occupy herself while he was away. This 
was the first time since their marriage that 
they had ever been separated for more than 
a couple of hours or so. 

She found it impossible to settle down to 
any occupation or get interested in any- 
thing ; she tried reading, writing, working, 
and playing the piano, but each attempt to 
occupy her mind was hopeless. The only 
thing she could do was to sit and think of 
him. 
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" Oh, dear ! it's very foolish of me, Fm 
like that lackadaisical young damsel in the 
song, 

' I cannot work, I cannot play, 
I cannot sing when he's away.' 

I really didn't know I should have missed 
tn'm like this ; I don't think I ever realised 
how much I loved him until now, although 
I always thought I loved him as deeply as 
ever I could. And this may be for a week ! 
How will it ever pass ? " 

At last she sat down and wrote him a 
long letter for him to receive the first thing 
in the morning. 

After this peep into Olive's thoughts, the 
reader very likely thinks that her letter was 
to tell Dorrien that she really felt his ab- , 
sence more than she thought she would 
have done, — ^more than she could bear, and 
begging him to hurry back at any cost. 

It was quite the contrary. Although 
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feeling intensely miserable all the time and 
with an aching at her heart, for which she 
conld hardly account, she enjoined him 
even more forcibly than she had done in the 
morning, not to allow any considerations for 
her to influence the duration of his stay 
with his sick uncle. 

Later in the afternoon she drove out and 
shopped, but with Dorrien's departure to 
Northamptonshire there seemed to have 
been a sudden and startling fall in the 
population of the metropolis; the streets 
looked empty and dull, and she soon had 
enough of them. But when she returned 
home the house looked emptier and duller 
still, and as she passed the dining-room 
door the sight of the table laid for one was 
depressing in the extreme. She might 
have asked some one to dine with her, but 
she knew what bad company she would be, 
and preferred being left alone with her own 
thoughts. The solitary meal was a 
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mockery, notwithstanding all the cook's 
eflforts to be irresistibly tempting. 

Clive was a great favourite below stairs, 
and when the news was there promulgated 
that " Missis was terrible down," the high- 
priestess of those regions had nobly exerted 
herself to comfort her; "for a good din- 
ner," the cook had remarked to her fellow- 
servants, " is the pan-is-'ere for all evils." 

Her adaptation of the phrase, " the pan- 
is-'ere for all ills," was purely professional, 
and, in her eyes, it meant that where there 
was a pan or a pot, or any vessel imper- 
vious to the action of fire from without and 
of water from within (pan being a generic 
term for anything to cook in), the means of 
mitigating human suffering were to hand. 
If any one could say, " 'Ere is the pan," 
" The pan is 'ere " (and here we have the 
very word), or, " Be'old the pan," the same 
in the hands of • a skilftd cook would soon 
lead to a happy solution of the trouble. 
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" I've knowed a sorrer cured by a omlick 
afore now, and so I tells yer," the cook had 
observed more than once to an admiring 
auditory, "and when you 'ear people taJkin' 
about ^ crumbs 0' comfort,' what's meant is 
well browned crumbs for partridge and 
sich like." 

There were no big dishes and no joints 
for Olive's dinner, for the cook had said, 
" Great jints and big dishes is most likely 
to put 'er in mind master ain't 'ome to 'elp 
'er eat 'em." A violet may grow in the 
shade of a lowly hedge, and why should not 
a delicate sentiment lurk in the bosom of a 
cook? 

So there were all sorts of cunning and 
savoury little made dishes, and miniature 
chef d^csuvrea of pastry, warranted to melt in 
the mouth like flakes of snow; and, if 
everything else failed, there was the 
devilled leg of a pheasant which might have 
coaxed an appetite out of a sea-sick voy- 
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ager. But, on this occasion, it was a 
"devil" which foiled to tempt, though 
Clive tried hard to do justice to the cook's 
kind forethought. 

The evening was even harder to get 
through than the dinner, and it dragged 
along slowly. 

" It is very foolish, — very wicked of 
me," said Clive, severely taking herself to 
task from an introspective point of view, 
" to give way so to this weakness, but I 
have a strange undefinable feeling of im- 
pending evil which, somehow, I cannot 
battle against." 

At last a happy thought occurred to her ; 
she would write to her &ther. Page after 
page of foreign note she covered with the 
outpourings of her heart. " Why should it 
be so full to-night ? " she wondered, as her 
pen strove in vain to keep pace with the 
rush of tender loving thoughts she tried to 
put on the paper. 
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At about eleven o'clock, just as she was 
thinking of retiring, a hurried knock at the 
street-door sent her heart thumping wildly 
against her ribs. 

" What could it be at this hour of the 
night? Stud said he did not think he 
would telegraph, for the house is so far 
from any station or post-oflBce. It is a 
telegram though," she exclaimed, as the 
servant entered with one, and, tearing the 
envelope open with trembling fingers, she 
read the following message : — 

" From S. Doerien, 
etc. etc. 

" To Mrs. DORRTEN, 

etc. etc. 

" Two London doctors come down by 
special train from Euston at twelve to-night, 
come with them; you are urgently required. 

Not worth bringing maid. Doctor J 

will meet you at Euston." 
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The summons was indeed startling. 

* ' Poor old Lord Todmorden ! I suppose he's 
going fast, and is anxious to join Stud's and 
my hands before he goes ; perhaps, too, he 
thinks he was a little bitter against me, and 
wants to make his peace with me. Poor old 
man! Yes, that must be the reason why I'm 
so urgently required, — I can't imagine any 
other, in fact. I'll not lose a moment." 

She hurriedly made her preparations for 
the journey, and was soon ready to start. 

Why should I feel so frightened, I 
wonder? I suppose it must be the inner 
consciousness of so soon going into the 
awful presence of death for the iBrst time." 

Her last act before leaving her room was 
to kneel down and offer up a prayer. 

" Better let me go with you, ma'am," 
said her maid at the very last moment, re- 
iterating an oft-repeated request, " you look 
frightened and timid, ma'am." 

" No, no, Benton, thank you, your master 
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said you had better not. I am going to a 
house where, I'm sorry to say, there won't 
be any occasion for much dressing, or 
anything of that sort ; it will be a house of 
mourning." 
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ABDTJCnON. 

" Special ? No, miss, I ain't 'eard o' no- 
think o' the sort. You ain't 'eard o' any 
special ordered for Datcham, 'ave yer, 
BiU?" 

" Well, no, I can't say as I 'ave," was 
the reply after a long pause during which 
the speaker had given hopes of brighter 
things by lifting his cap and scratching his 
head. 

"Nor ain't seen two gen'l'men waitin' 
about to go by her ? " 

"No, I ain't. There was a special 
went down last Toosday." 
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The cap lifting and head scratching had 
at last borne fruit. Here was a bright 
emanation* The first porter evidently 
thought it worth following up. 

" It wam't last Toosday, miss, you was 
thinkin' of pYaps?" 

" No, oh ! no. It was ordered for to- 
night, I'm perfectly sure," said Clive, who 
was engaged in the hopeless task of trying 
to get something rational out of two sleepy 
and over-worked porters on the Euston 
Square platform. 

The first porter had been bad enough by 
himself, but when his confrere joined the 
council of war, there was a gross miscar- 
riage of the adage that two heads are 
better than one. 

"PVaps you'd better see the platform 
superintendent, miss ? " 

"Yes^I think I had better," said Clive 
with a sinking at her heart. "How 
strange ! " 
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" Or the station-master," said the second 
porter under the impression that he who 
got the last word would also get the 
" tip." 

" Or the traffic manager's clerk," added 
the first porter under the same impression 
that and on this occasion it would be the 
late bird that would get the worm. 

" Or the ," began both together. 

There, there's something for you both," 
said Clive, and the struggle for the last 
word ceased. 

" Where shall I find the platform super- 
intendent ? " 

"This way, miss," said a third porter 
appearing on the scene with an itching 
palm. Cacoethea palma is a complaint to 
which poor porters are terribly subject, 
and the sight of a well-dressed and unpro- 
tected young lady anxious for information 
and rather nervous was a strong stimulus 
to the disease. 
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" Under pain of instant dismissal," the 
third porter concluded his duty of guide at 
the platform superintendent's office. 

Here Olive could hear nothing more 
about the special, except that it had not 
been ordered. 

But Lord Todmorden was well known on 
the line, and on hearing that he was 
dangerously ill, and that the special had 
been required for the conveyance of two 
physicians, the superintendent thought the 
matter of sufficient importance to rouse up 
the station-master. 

Neither had he heard anything, however, 
and dive, whose blood had gradually been 
turning to water, felt inclined to sit ^down 
and have a good cry. 

" ^ Ere's a cabman just drove up lookin' 
for a lady," said a porter at the door of the 
office. " Come on, cabby." 

"This for you, mum? A genTman 
told me to bring it to a lady I'd find here 
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waitin' for a special train," said the cabman 
in very wheezy tones which came from a 
number of wraps and comforters, though 
the night was not particularly cold. 

Yes, oh ! yes, give it to me," said Clive, 
eagerly seizing a small note out of the 
cabman's greasily gloved hand. "It's 
quite right, it's for me." 

The note was written in pencil to this 
effect : — 

11.35 P.M. 

" Dear Madam, 

" Lord Todmorden's case has taken so 
favourable a turn that the services of my 
colleague and myself are not required. I 
have just been apprised of this by telegram 
as I was on the point of starting, aind have 
been requested to inform you of the same. 
As you will have left your home by this 
time, I take the quickest means at my 
disposal of communicating with you, and 
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consigii this note to a cabman who, I beg 
to add, has been paid for this service. 
Congratulating you on the cause which 
has rendered your journey and mine un- 
necessary, 

Believe me, 
Madam, 
Yours very truly." 

Here followed a hieroglyphic which 
might have been anything^ but which Olive 
of course accepted as the signature of 
one of the doctors mentioned in the tele- 
gram. 

'^At all events, this is a great relief," 
said Olive. "I'll go home again now as 
quickly as possible. I dare say I'll find 
-another telegram there froin Stud." 

The cabman's punctual performance of 
his errand after prepayment being in her 
eyes a guarantee of his honesty, she 
engaged bini for the homeward journey, 
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and thankfully took her leave of the 
gloomy station. 

" Capital horse he has got," she thought| 
as the cab rattled over the stones at an 
unusually rapid pace for a ^ growler.' " So 
much the better, I shall get home all the 
quicker, and I feel a sort of yearning to 
be safe back again." 

" Dear me," thought Clive, folly twenty 
minutes afterwards, "considering the pace 
we've been going at, I ought to have been 
home by this time, or at all events have 
reached some familiar regions!" and for 
some moments she peered through the 
window eagerly and in vain, looking out 
for some well«-known landmarks. " What 
queer places we seem to be going through. 
Cabman," she said, pulling down the front- 
window, "are you sure you're going th,e 
right way ? " 

" Oh ! yes, mum, never fear," replied 
the wheezy tones. " This 'ore's a short 
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cut, takes yer out right agin yer 
place." 

The short cut, however, gradually became 
a very long one, and still the cab rattled 
through an unknown region of narrow 
streets and poor-looking houses. 

Clive became seriously alarmed, and she 
let down the front window again. 

" Stop, please. I see we have just passed 
a house with a light. 1^11 ask there if we 
M'e going right. I'm sure you must have 
made a mistake.'' 

" Oh ! it's all right, mum. Don't be 
afeared." 

^*But I am. Stop, please, at once. 
There's no harm in stopping to ask." 

The man continued to drive on at a 
still quicker pace. Alarm now became 
- terror. 

" If you don't stop, I'll scream for help." 
The cabman chucked at his reins and 
chirruped to his horse. 
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Clive carried her threat into execution, 
but her scream was drowned in the rattle 
of the wheels, and the man lashed his 
horse into a gallop. 

There was now no shadow of a doubt 
that treachery of some kind was intended. 
The forebodings of evil that had haunted 
her throughout the day now flashed across 
her terrified senses, and she felt she 
was on the brink of some dire misfor- 
tune. 

" If you don't stop I'll throw myseK 
out." 

A cut of the whip on the horse's flanks 
was the only answer she received, and the 
cab whirled faster than ever over the 
stones. 

A short prayer filled her heart; it was 
not for herself, it was for those she loved 
ten thousand times more than herseK, her 
husband and her father. Then the door 
was opened; there was a sharp scream, a 
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dtdl thud against the kerb, and the cab 
went on without Clive. 

" Curse the thing ! " muttered the cab- 
man, as he piJled up about fifty yards 
farther on and looked back. "I can't 
afford to wait. Here are some people 
coming down the street, they'll take care 
of her. This may do just as well as the 
other plan, better too, for its safer. She 
can't get back for a few hours, and that 
will be time enough." 

This time the words were neither wheezy 
nor ungrammatical. 

The cab rattled on, and there, on the 
hard stones of a back slum in the far east 
of London, lay poor little Clive Dorrien, 
stunned and bleeding. 

# # « « # 

" ^ "We won't go 'ome till momin', an' 
we won't go ^^o-ome till momin', an' we 
won't go 'o-ome till mor-omi-i-ing till — ' " 

" Halloa ! 'ere's a woman drunk." 
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" Dishgrashfal ! Dhnmk an' 'capable 
thish time 'night. Shad shpec'cle." 

"Shut up, Swipey. 'Ere, let's get the 
poor thing out o' the way." 

" All right, 'Arry. Come on, you chaps, 
lend a 'and. Never mind Swipey Brown; 
'ark to 'Arry, what '^ says." 

In all emergencies a leader, heaven sent, 
and self-assertive, always springs up equal 
to the occasion. In plain English, there is 
always one person in a crowd who is not 
quite such a fool as the rest. The success- 
ful general is, after all, only he who makes 
less blunders than the beaten one. 

" 'Arry " was evidently the man here. 
His following consisted of about half-a- 
dozen young apprentices, shop-boys, and 
email clerks who had been having a bank- 
holiday, and had been " keepin' the pot a 
bilin'," as one of them, in graceful metaphor, 
had termed a prolongation of the day's 
festivities to this advanced hour. 
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" She ain't drunk/' said Harry, as he 
stooped down. " She's only a bit knocked 
off her chump by this 'ere cut on the 'ead. 
She's a young lady by the looks of her, a 
regular top-sawyer too, and a real pretty one 
into the bargain, and no mistake. 'Owever 
did she come by this ; and whatever brought 
her here ? "' 

"There's been dark work 'ere," said a 
gloomy young apprentice with folded arms and 
a firm conviction that tragedy, not gas-fitting, 
was his forte; "'Amlick," as he called the 
Danish Prince, his speciality. 

" Oh ! bother yer play-actin', Spotty." 
(This "'Amlick" in the East was afflicted 
with pimples.) "Bother yer play-actin'. 
Go and fill yer 'at with water from the pump. 
That's the only sort o' spoutin' will do her 
good," said Harry, who all this time, with 
the utmost tenderness was untying a hand- 
kerchief round her neck, and smoothing 
back the golden hair, bedabbled with blood, 
from the white, rigid little face. 
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" It's all along o' the Gover'ment," said 
another young apprentice, who belonged 
to a political club, " that our citizens and 
citizenesses pursuing their peaceful avoca- 
tions in our streets, are thus — " 

Oh stow that 'ere," said Harry. " It^s 
al'ays along o' the Guv'ment with you. If 
yer taters ain't all 'ot at yer dinner, it's 
the fault o' the Guv'ment. If yer young 
woman don't meet yer, and goes off with 
another chap, it's along o' the Guv'ment. 
Go on with yer. Yer won't be made Prime 
Minister for a bit, I dessay. Anyways, the 
coimtry ain't in such a 'urry but what it 
can wait while you knock at that door. We 
must get her took in somewheres." 

Here " Swipey Brown," catching some- 
thing about knockiag at a door, furiously 
assailed a hoarding against which he had 
been leaning, imder the impression that he 
was seeking admission at some friendly 
portal. 
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" Drop that, Swipey ! " paid Harry ; and, 
consigning his charge to another apprentice, 
he knocked at the nearest door. 

A Kght flickered in a top window, then 
it feebly illuminated a window on the 
landing, then it finally lit up the pane over 
the door, and a voice said, — 

"What d'yer want?" 

" Oh ! if yer please," replied Harry, in 
his politest tones, " a lady 'ave met with a 
serious accident, and — " 

Here " Swipey" spoiled the whole thing 
by a lurch up against the door, which 
nearly stove it in. 

" Gk) on with yer," said the voice from 
within in furious accents, " a set o' drunken 
blackguards. Go on with yer ! " and the 
voice and the candle retired the way they 
came. 

No one who has not tried it can realise 
vhat a hard thing it is to obtain assistance 
from the denizens of a street in the dead of 
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night, and when you labour under the addi- 
tional disadvantage of being accompanied 
by an individual like " Swipey Brown," 
who brings discredit and distrust on you at 
the most critical moments, the task is almost 
hopeless. 

On trying at the next house, a window in 
an upper story was thrown open, and a 
shrill voice threatened them with a " buck- 
etfol a top o' their 'eads," if they did not 
at once move on. 

''But 'ore's a lady—" 

" Go on with yer; 'ore's a bucket," was 
the trenchant and unanswerable rejoinder. 

A few doors lower down they made an- 
other attempt. 

In a short time the feeble twinkle of, 
apparently, a rushlight struggled through 
the glass over the door, and a quavering 
voice said,^ — 

"What would you be pleased to 
want?" 
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Here, at all events, was civility — a decided 
step in the right direction. 

" Oh !" said Harry, " would you kindly 
have the goodness to — " 

A catterwaul firom Swipey here aroused 
the virtuous indignation of his companions, 
and there were cries of " Shut up, Swipey." 
" You'd ought to be foreshamed of yer- 
self," — "It ain't a English way o' goin' 
on." — " One 'ud think you was a wild 
Injun." 

This last allusion was unfortunate. It 
bore bitter fruit. 

"Kind gentlemen," said the quavering 
voice J " for such, from your tones, I judge 
you to be, I am only a poor, lone, lorn old 
widder, totally unworthy of your honour- 
able notice, and I hope you'll leave me in 
peace." 

" We are very sorry to disturb you," said 
Harry, " but a lady 'ave met with a terrible 
accident, and — " 
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Here the irrepressible Swipey Brown, on 
whom the epithet of "wild Injtm" had 
just dawned in its true meaning, shrieked a 
North American war-cry through the key- 
hole, and the rushlight went out with a 
suddenness which favoured the supposition 
that the trembling holder, being probably 
deaf, had put her ear to the key-hole, and 
must have tumbled over backwards in her 
fright. 

There was a silence amongst the party 
for some moments, a silence of indigna- 
tion, during which the owner of the 
quavering voice was heard beating a rapid 
and disorganised retreat up the stairs. Then 
the storm burst on the devoted Swipey's 
head, the storm being in the shape of the 
exasperated Harry's fist. It was too much 
for Harry. He fell upon the wretched 
Swipey, and pommelled him until he blub- 
bered. 

"There, take 'im away," said Harry, 
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breathless with his exertions. " We shan't 
dp no good as long as he is with ns." 

" Away with 'im," said 'Amlick. 

But Swipey Brown, than whom in sobriety 
a gentler creature never sanded sugar or gave 
short weight, now thirsted for 'Arry's blood, 
and it required the combiaed efforts of the 
stage-struck young gas-fitter and the poli- 
tician to restrain him. 

" There'll be more dark work done afore 
the night's over, mark my words," said the 
former, " Swipey's monkey's up." 

Luckily, however, on being unintention- 
ally let go by his holders, " Swipey's mon- 
key " went down again with the rapidity of 
a barometer in a cyclone. In the middle 
of a fearfiil threat he suddenly, on unex- 
pectedly finding himself quite at liberty to 
cany it into execution, passed into a peace- 
ful maudlin stage; and after murmuring 
that he loved 'Arry rather better than his 
own farther and mother put together, he sat 
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down on a door step, and wept bitterly over 
certain wrongs of his childhood, " but for 
which," he contended, he " should 'ave 
growed up a better man." 

" Aha ! " said 'Amlick ; " there might 'a 
been dark work done, 'oo knows, in Swipey's 
chndhood?" 

He segmed determined to have dark 
work done somewhere — perhaps as an agree- 
able contrast to his every-day vocation of 
gas-fitting, which, if properly conducted, is 
the last thing to be termed a work of dark- 
ness. 

With the exception of Mr. Swipey Brown, 
who was certainly drunk enough for all, 
none of the party had overstepped the 
bounds of sobriety to any serious extent. 
There was just enough liquor in each to bring 
out his characteristic peculiarity in bolder 
relief than usual — ^that was all. 

Harry was more energetic and command- 
ing, the gloomy stage-struck hero more 
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gloomy and stagey, and the Bed Eepublican 
a few shades deeper in his opinions, than 
they wonld each have been had total absti- 
nence been the order of the day and night. 

All this time CUve continued insensible. 

" 'Ere give us another coat to put under 
'er 'ead. Mine ain't high enough by itself," 
said Harry. 

They had all of them their " Sunday best " 
on, but every coat was whipped oflf in a 
moment aud proffered to Harry. The 
" sweet things " in the " Slap-up," the 
" Down-the-Eoad," and the 0. K" styles 
were then folded up, and on this magni- 
ficent pile of fashion, slightly impregnated 
with the fames of British-grown tobacco, 
Olive's small head was pillowed. 

"There, now, she'll rest more com- 
fortable tiQ we get 'er took in somewheres. 
What a lot o' savidges they are, to be sure, 
about 'ere ! " said Harry. " We'll try this 
lumse." 

o2 
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" Is Mr. Stickerby within, may I ask ? " 
he said, as a female in response to his 
knock had asked him his business through 
the closed door. 

He had seen the name over the little 
shop, and had thought it rather a good way 
of, at all events, securing a patient hearing. 
Unluckily, however, Mr. Stickerby had 
been dead some years, and his widow, the 
lady who addressed Harry through the key- 
hole, reigned ia his stead. Naturally she 
looked upon the question merely as a ruse of 
some midnight marauders to ascertain if she 
were alone, previously to sackiag the pre- 
mises ; and with great ingenuity firamed her 
reply accordingly. 

Ay, that he is, and got his two nephews 
and three brothers a staying ia the 'ouse 
with 'im, and there's also my two nephews 
and a son-in-law a sleepin' ia the two pair 
back ; leastways, they aia't sleepia', I should 
say, but wide awake a listenin' to every 
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word I'm a tellin' yer of. Don't yer come 
down, Stiokerby my dear, and tell John there 
ain't no call just yet to let off the blnnderbust 
what's loaded to the brim as ftdl of bullets 
as ever it can 'old." 

And here Mrs. Stickerby, with great 
volnbility and wonderfcd presence of mind, 
continued to give directions to numerous 
imaginary male relatives of the blood-thirs- 
tiest description. 

"But really there ain't no occasion 
for all this 'ere, if you'll only open the 
door — " 

" Oh ! yes, I dessay, young man. I say, 
Stickerby my dear, tell my nephew Fred, 
what belongs to a Eifle Corpse and gained 
a prize for shootin' a cow at the first fire, 
and has got his rifle along with 'im, which I 
'ears 'im a loading of it now, to mind the op- 
posite winders when he takes aim." 

It was hopeless trying to re-assure Mrs, 
Stickerby. 
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That "Is Mr. Stickerby within?" when 
Mr. Stickerby had gone to his long home 
some years previously, had been fiital, and 
the more Harry tried to reason with Mrs, 
Stickerby the more she regarded him in the 
light of a wolf ia sheep's clothing. 

The next attempt was met with an allusion 
to the " kitchiag bUer as was brimmin' over 
with scaldin' 'ot water." 

"What's. up?" now cried a voice from 
an opposite house. 

" A poor young lady met with an accident, 
and we can't get no one to take her in 
till she comes to and we can hear where 
she lives," replied Harry. " It 'ud be a real 
charity, sir, if you was to open yer door 
to 'er." 

"Wait a bit," said the voice, and the 
head disappeared from the window. 

They "waited a bit," and iu due time 
the door was opened and a man came out. 

" Dear me, dear me, this does look a sad 
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piece 'o business. Lor' bless me, she ain't 
more'n seventeen about, and a high-born 
lady, too, by the looks of her. Bring her 
in, bring her in." 

In a few moments Olive was laid on a 
sofe in a tiny little sitting-room at the back 
of a small shop. 

" Now what do you know about it ? Here 
Sophy, come down, my dear." 

" There's been some dark — ," and " the 
Quv'ment ought ter — " began 'Amlick and 
the politician simultaneously; but their 
observations were nipped in the bud by 
Harry, who very properly took upon himself 
the responsibility of replying, — 

" We knows no more about it than you do. 
We found her lyin' in the street just near 
where you saw her, and we've been tryin' 
to get her took in somewheres for the last 
'arf 'our." 

Here the man's wife, a nice looking young 
woman of about eight-and-twenty, entered, 
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and at once, without noticing the strangers, 
rushed to her sister in distress. 

" Poor darling ! Oh ! Fred, did you ever 
see such a sweet innocent Kttle fiice? she 
doesn't look much more than a child. Poor, 
poor, darling!" and the woman's tears fell 
fest, as she kissed the white forehead, and 
fondled the cold powerless little hand. 

Harry felt that his late charge was in 
kind hands, and he and his Mends took 
their departure. 

"Bless me, if she hasn't got a wedding 
ring on her finger ! Oh, Fred, surely no 
man could be such a brute as to ill-treat a 
little darling like this ? " 

" Do you think, my dear," said the man, 
" we'd ought to feel in her pocket to see if 
she has a purse, or a pocket-book, or a 
letter, or anything that might tell us who 
she is, so that we might communicate with 
her friends." 

" Wait a bit, Fred, she might have come 
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by this for love of somebody she may wish 
to shield, I mean her husband, Fred; he 
may have been guilty of some brutality; 
and, though I'm sure we wouldn't tell the 
poor darling's secrets for untold gold, it 
might be a consolation to her, when she 
comes round, to hear that we haven't been 
prying and trying to find out all about her. 
At all events, wait a bit, Fred." 

" All right, Sophy, you know best. I'll 
go round and get Flimson to have a look at 
her." 

Flimson was the chemist, a few doors 
down, and while her husband went for him, 
the woman dressed the cut on the side 
of the forehead with tender and loving 
hands. 

Flimson, as soon as he arrived, adminis- 
tered some restorative, and Clive partially 
revived. But for hours she remained 
in a kind of dreamy stupor, and it 
was not until fully nine o'clock in the 
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morning that she recovered her senses suffi- 
ciently to recollect what had happened the 
previous night, or to understand where 
she was. 

The woman and her husband now wanted 
her to let them send for her relations, while 
she remained quietly where she was, but 
Clive would not hear of such a thing. To 
get back home, to feel herself once more safe 
there, filled her with a feverish longing, 
and reluctantly the worthy couple allowed 
her to depart. They would not hear of any 
remuneration, but Clive managed unseen to 
slip some gold into a child's money-box she 
saw, and which she rightly conjectured 
belonged to a little daughter the woman 
told her she had at school. 

Good-bye," said Clive; ^'from the 
bottom of my heart I thank you for all your 
kindness." 

She shook hands with the man, and kissed 
the woman. 
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The latter hugged her, and called her 
" a sweet darling, and no offence meant." 

" Fred," she said, as she watched the 
receding cab with glistening eyes, " I can't 
help thiTiTn'Tig of that yerse in the Scriptures 
about entertaining angels unawares. 
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EXPULSION. 

^'Has your master returned?" were the 
first words Clive anxiously spoke, as the 
door of her own home was opened to her once 
more. 

" Yes, ma'am, he came back about half 

an hour ago, and " 

Thank God !" thought Clive, as she 
rushed past the servant, who seemed to be 
full of some strange and dire intelligence. 
"Oh! howl long to feel safe in his arms 
after all Fve gone through ! " ' 

" Stud, Stud ! Oh ! darling, Vm so glad 
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youVe come back ! I've such a lot to tell 
you," she cried, as she rushed with open arms 
into the room where she found him pacing 
up and down. 

He put out his hand to keep her off, and 
turned on her a face as white and cold as 
marble, a face which froze the blood in her 
veins. 

"Stud," she shrieked, "what is it? 
Oh! my own darling, tell me why you 
look like that? Stud, my own darling 
Stud—" 

"Silence," he said, "none of that vile 
mockery. It turns me sick." And he held 
her away as she struggled to throw her arms 
round him. 

" Is he dead ? Did I kiU him, after aU,' 
that you've come back to me? I nearly 
did it at the time, and would have done it 
there and then, but for the crowd. They 
saved him." 

An angry flush swept over the marble- 
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— ^your black falsehood and treachery blacker 
still." 

'*Do you a wrong? Be false to you? 
Oh, Stud I Be untrue to you — ^to you for 
whom I'd lay down my life at this moment ! 
Oh, Stud ! if any one has been poisoning 
your mind, how can you believe it ? Look 
into my face. Oh I don't turn away as if I 
were some loathsome creature. Can you 
see in it anything but love — pure, absorbing, 
true love for you? a love which makes 
the bare idea of an untrue thought seem a 
sheer impossibility. " 

He glanced down for a moment at the 
Tiptumed agonised face, on which purity and 
truth, as well as anguish, were stamped. 

" Great God ! to think that such foul 
typoorisy can fall from lips like these ; that 
a heart so black with falsehood and deceit 
beats in this form ; that eyes whose every 
look is a lie can gaze so truthfully ; that 
this face, like a child's in its innocence, is 
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the face of a I tell you I saw you, 

and you must know I did. I saw you as I 

see you now No, not as I see you now, 

with sham tears of innocence, but smiling on 
that loathsome blackguard, as not twelve 
hours before you had smiled on me. I saw 
you clinging to him, as you would cling to 
me now if I would let you, as he came for- 
ward to meet me. Silence then, I tell you, 
with all these protestations of innocence. 
They only plunge your soul deeper in false- 
hood without attaining in the least degree 
the object for which lies are generally told, 
that of deceiving. I saw you with my own 
eyes ! " 

"Oh, God!" said Clive, twisting her 
hands in her hair, and throwing herself on 
her knees, " have mercy on me. I believe 
I'm going mad. It may be the blow on my 
head. Stud," she pleaded in soft trenibling 
tones and with outstretched arms. ^ " Tour 
poor little wife, you have always been so 
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loving and kind to, has been stunned. Look, 
darling, my head is all cut, and I may be 
still wandering. And perhaps. Stud, all 
this time that I'm fancying your eyes are 
fixed on me with loathing and contempt, 
they are really full of love and tenderness 
as I Ve always known them ; and that your 
arm which I fancy is keeping me back from 
you is in reality holding me down with 
gentle kind force as I struggle in some 
deUrious frenzy. Stud, Stud ! " she sud- 
denly shrieked with wild vehemence, 
"awake me. Stud, awake me out of this 
mad dream or I shall never awake again in 
my senses." 

His heart was wrung to agony, but he did 
not move a muscle, and not a tone of his 
voice faltered. 

" If there could be one small speck of 
light in this dark black episode of my 
life, it would be to think that you had 
been mad, and not accountable to God 
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or man for your actions. But I cannot think 
so." 

She had now sunk down on the floor at 
his feet, with her head buried between her 
hands, and she trembled all over Uke one in 
a palsy. 

" The whole world," he went on with the 
same intensified calmness, " might have 
tried to blacken your character, and I should 
not have believed it. Slanderous tongues 
might have wagged till they dropped, and 
they would never have poisoned my ear. I 
could not think any iU of you. On the very 
anniversary of that unfortunate day when 
you became my wife, I received an anony- 
mous letter which might have tortured many 
a man with doubts ; but not a shadow of 
one did it throw over my mind. At my 
uncle's yesterday evening I received another 
letter from the same writer. It warned me 
of your intention, and explained to me that 
the story about Lord Tordmorden's illness 
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was merely a trap to get me out of the way, 
and it also told me the exact time and place 
where I could intercept you and your — ^well, 
paramour, I believe, is the word. I laughed 
the idea to scorn, though there were these 
corroborations of the writer's statements, that 
I found my uncle as well as he ever was in 
his life, and that the telegram was evidently 
a forgery. But I was ready with a defence 
for you. I at once ascribed the letter and 
the forged telegram to one and the same 
person, actuated by some vile spite against 
me ; and, not being required down there, I 
actually, trusting fool that I was, returned 
by a special train in order that I might get 
back to you as soon as possible. I arrived 
here at about two o'clock in the morning 
and found you gone. Then, for the first 
time, my anonymous correspondent's words 
began to sink home." 

That moment when the first doubt had 
crept in had been perhaps the sharpest of 
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any, and as he alluded to it his white face 
seemed to get whiter still. 

She never offered a remark, but still sat 
on the floor, trembling and moaning, with 
her head bowed down between her hands. 

" At all events, I determined to go to the 
place where he said I should detect you, and 
I arrived just in time to see you driving off. 
You know the rest. How at the first 
moment when he caught sight of me, he 
saw my intention, and sprung out to meet 
me ; and how you clung to him to prevent 
him ftom doing so ; and how you screamed 
as I nearly choked the false life out of him. 
Pah!" 

He shrugged his shoulders with a motion 
of disgust. 

She lifted up her Jiead and spoke in a 
dreamy way. 

" Stud, I don't understand what you've 
been saying all this time. My head feels so 
queer. Stud. Haven't you a kind word for 
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your little wife? I jumped out, darUng, 
that's how it was done ; you can see it's all 
cut. I jumped out, and the last thing I 
did was to say a prayer for you, darling, 
and for darling old Daddies.'^ 

" Don't let that name pass your lips. 
Poor old man ! My heart bleeds for him. 
It will be his death." 

" What do you say. Stud ? " she said as 
she tottered wildly to her feet and pushed 
back the hair from her brows. I seem to 
have been dreaming for the last few 
moments ; but it all comes back to me now. 
Oh ! Stud, Stud, I am your own, own wife I 
Let me come to you ! " 

Again she struggled to throw her arms 
round him, but suddenly she started back. 

" Stud, what's the matter with your left 
arm? It hangs down loose and power- 
less." 

" It may be some consolation to you to 
know that he broke it," he said bitterly. 
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" Oh ! my own precious darling I " burst 
from Clive in frantic grief. 

" He broke it," went on Dorrien as if he 
were talking of a walking-stick, "ut the 
very first blow he aimed at me with that 
loaded bludgeon he carried. But my right 
arm was enough for him. For once right 
and might went together. I shaU go to a 
surgeon^s and have it set at once." 

Clive wrung her hands in agony. 

"He's hurt; he's in pain; and I, / his 
own wife can't go near him." 

" This interview is profitless and painfa' 
It must end now. It has already be^ 
prolonged beyond endurance. I have p 
off all the servants a month in advance, ; 
all but one have already gone. The b 
will then be in the hands of an agei 
whom I have already given directionf 
will be closed up just as it is, and 
care of until your father's wishes as 
disposal can be ascertained — " 
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" Spare him, Stud, spare him, for the love 
of God." 

"You should have spared him your- 
self—" 

" Oh ! Stud, don^t kiU him with the foul 
lies which have turned your brain and 
mine. Wait, I implore, until you recover 
your senses and see how cruel and unjust 
you have been." 

" I have nothing more to add," he said 
interrupting her coldly, " except that your 
money will be paid to you wherever you 
may be. I do not inquire into your future 
actions. I have done with you for ever. 
I shall not condemn myself to the miser- 
able task of trying to win you back to the 
right path and to keep you in it." 

She had now again sunk down on the 
floor with her head buried between her 
hands. 

" That," he continued, " would be a 
labour of Sisyphus for which I am not a 
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sufficiently infatuated fool. Ce n^est que le 
premier pas qui coute\ and if, with, less 
temptation than mortal woman ever had, 
you have been capable of taking this first> 
vile step, as certain as you are at my feefei^ 
at the present moment, as certain as night:::i===^ 
is black, as certain as lead sinks, you will be^^ 
incapable of arresting yourself in that very"*^ 
easy descent down which you have ntirtrrl. ~ 
If you could not be true for the sake o^^^ 
the man who loved you with all his hearty 
with all his soul, and with all his strength. 
— loved you with a love which we ar^ 
told should belong to the God Who made 
us, and Him only, — is it likely you will 
be true for the sake of the man who 
loathes you ? " 

A shiver ran through her frame as if 
she had been some poor wretch quivering 
under the lash. 

" Hatred of you there is none in my 
heart. You do not rise to that point." 
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Stud,'' she moaned, " is there no pity- 
in it?" 

" Yes, there is this pity, that I will not 
give you any false hopes, and that I will 
deal summarily with you. That is why I 
take the trouble to enter into explanations. 
I wish to impress upon you, once and for 
ever, the hopelessness of any attempt to 
regain your former position which con- 
venience, or dread of the world's opinion 
may prompt you to make. In the lasting 
penitence of a woman who goes wrong 
xinder great temptation, I have little con- 
fidence ; but in the penitence of a woman 
who goes wrong in cold blood and under 
a cloak of the foulest hypocrisy, I have no 
confidence at all. When youth and good 
looks axe no longer hers, and she finds 
herself a drug in that foul market where 
she has bartered her honour, a kind of 
negative virtue may come to her, but not 
until then will even this doubtful quality 
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spring up. I might as well try to cleanse 
the Thames of its filth, and to force back 
its current with these hands, as to try and * 
cleanse your heart of its pollution and keep 
you from floating downwards on the current 
of those muddy waters in which you have 
chosen to plunge. That labour of mad 
folly I decline. And now, for the last 
time, I tell you, I have done with you for 
ever." 

He moved towards the door. 

With a wild scream she threw herself at 
his feet ; and clasped him by the knees. 

" Stud, you can't leave me. You shan't. 
Before God I swear I am your own true 
loving faithful wife." 

He moved on, but she still clung to him, 
shrieking for pity and protesting her inno- 
cence. 

"He broke from her, not roughly but 
with a quiet force, and the door closed on 
him. 
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She made an effort to follow, but her 
strength failed her, and moaning out for 
the last time, 

" Before God your own true wife, Stud,'^ 
she sank down in a swoon. 



CHAPTEE XIIL 

" I TOLD TOU SO ! 

When Clive recovered her consciousness, 
about a quarter of an hour later, she found 
herself attended by the only servant left, 
a comparatively new hand, who explained 
that an agent and his assistants were al- 
ready in the house, taking an inventory of 
the contents before handing over the charge 
of the premises to a policeman and his 
wife. 

These details sounded bitter indeed, but 
it was impossible to add to the bitterness 
which already filled her heart to bursting, 
and she received them without a word. 
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" Wait, ma'am, don't ever go out like 
that," said the girl, as Clive rose from 
the sofa where she had been placed, and 
rushed to the door with her hair streaming 
down her back. 

" Oh ! never mind, thank you." 

" Oh ! yes ma'am, but do wait a bit." 
And the girl, taking advantage of a few 
moments of clouded reason which every 
now and again seemed to pass over Clive 
and render her incapable of thought or 
action, twisted the hair into a thick golden 
strand and roUed it up into a knot be- 
hind. 

The next minute Clive was tearing 
wildly through the streets, muttering to 
herself, " Yes, I'll go to her. She is my 
own flesh and blood, his own sister; she 
won't, she can't turn me away." 

The distance was not great, and her hur- 
ried steps, vainly trying to keep pace with 
the tumultuous thoughts which were whirl- 
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ing in her brain, soon brought her to Miss 
Belmont's door. 

Bushing past the astonished servant, 
who afterwards said she thought she had 
opened the door to a ghost, Clive ran up 
the steps and burst into Miss Belmont's 
sitting-room. 

How different her entrance now to what 
her exit from it had been when she had 
last passed that door some months previ- 
ously ! Then she had marched out defiant, 
and with a triumphal flourish of trumpets, 
after having delivered that Scythian shot 
about "old cats." Now she came a sup- 
pliant imploring for help and pity. 

Miss Belmont, who, with the aspen-leaf- 
like Alphonso on her knee, was taking her 
after-breakfast dose of the ^Times', on see- 
ing who her visitor was, stiffened herself up 
on her seat and bristled with animosity. 
Alphonso, too, on seeing that it was Crib's 
mistress without Crib, tried to bristle up also. 
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but his shattered nerves were hardly equal 
to the effort. 

" I thought I told you the last time you 
were here — gracious ! " 

Olive's arms were round her; Olive's 
white face was pressed to hers. 

" Oh ! forgive me for that. Don't think 
of those hasty foolish words. Aunt, aunt, 
you'll take me in, you'll receive me, won't 
you? I have no one but you to go 
to." 

"Are you mad?" said Miss Belmont, 
extricating herself from the embrace, and 
rising to her feet. " Are you out of your 
senses, if you ever had any ? " 

" If I'm not now, I soon shall be ; I think 
I've had enough to make me mad. Oh! 
aunt, he has driven me from him ! He has 
sent me away." 

"Your husband?" 

" Yes, yes, my own darling husband, for 
he is still and always will be, as he always 
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has been. He doesn^t know what he has 
done. He believes it all. But you won't, 
aunt, you'll keep me here until it's all ex- 
plained away ? " 

" Explained what away ? Of what does 
he accuse you ? Why has he driven you 
from his home ? " asked Miss Belmont in 
hard accents. 

" He says — and, oh ! how bitterly and 
cruelly he deceives himself. He actually 
accuses me — oh ! aunt, it's so awful, I can 
hardly bring myself to say the words. He 
accuses me of being unfaithftd to him, of 
running away with some one else, and he has 
turned me away from him with loathing and 
contempt." 

^^I always said she would end badly. 
I always told George so, and he laughed 
at me," said Miss Belmont incisively. 

Assuredly Miss Belmont is not my 
favourite character in this book, but in 
justice I must add that she was not, in the 
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gusto with which she pronoiinoed the above 
words, quite as great a brute as she appears. 
If you have always been warning a person, 
who ]aughs you to scorn, against a certain 
catastrophe, and that catastrophe does at 
last happen, you may feel sincerely sorry, 
but still there will be just a little inward 
satisfaction which will probably vent itself 
in the words, " I told you so.'^ 

If you have been in the habit of telling 
a dear friend time after time that if he 
persisted in driving that confirmed bolter of 
his, he would some day come to grief ; and 
if, after returning your warnings with epithets 
of " molly-coddle," " old funk," " croaker," 
etc., he were to be brought home some day 
with his head broken and his trap smashed, 
you might pity him from the bottom of your 
heart, but still at the bottom of your heart 
there would be a little sediment of gratified 
vanity that you, the "molly-coddle," the 
" old funk," etc., had now proved that you 
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were the one with the sounder head in every 
sense ; and though you would know that you 
were not exactly pouring balm into the 
wound, I doubt whether you could refrain 
from saying, " I told you so." 

Though Cassandra was just as patriotic as 
any of her countrymen or countrywomen, I 
imagine that she must have been the least 
miserable of all Trojans when Troy fell, 
for to her alone was left the satisfaction of 
being able to say to every one she met, " I 
told you so," and I have no doubt she ftdly 
availed herself of the privilege. 

Thus as Miss Belmont planted one foot 
down on her hearthrug and said, " I always 
told Geotge so," there was a certain amount 
of self-applause in her cold heart. 

"But, aunt, you don't believe it? you 
surely — " 

Miss Belmont interrupted her with chilling 
hauteur^ and withdrew the hem of her dress 
from contact with Olive's garments. 
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" You say your husband has turned you 
away from him for infiddity; you admit 
this. Now I well know he possesses a cool 
head and a sound judgment. The one great 
folly of his life was his marriage with you, 
and I confess it astounded me. But he is 
now atoning for that. He is of all men I 
ever met the least likely one to rush to 
conclusions, or to adopt extreme measures 
without substantial foundations for doing 
so ; and I feel assured that the proofs which 
have convinced him of your guilt would be 
all-sufficient for me. To your own denials 
and vehement protestations, I attach com- 
paratively no weight whatever. 

*I nee'r heard yet 
That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did. 
Than to perform it first.' " 

Had Clive been able to spout Shakspeare 
at a moment's notice, like her aunt, she 
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might have refdted her on the spot by 
saying that Queen Hermione, to whom these 
words were addressed, turned out after all 
to be innocent and pure. But she knew 
nothing more of Shakspeare^s works than 
what she had seen from a box at the 
theatre, or had heard read to her by her 
father, who most certainly did not select 
such passages ; and all she did was to look 
at her aunt with wonder and reproach in her 
heart-broken face. 

" I see,'' she said at last, bitterly, " that 
never shall I find pity, never shall I obtain 
belief in my innocence until I am once again 
with my own darling father. Oh ! " said this 
poor bruised little reed, as she turned her 
tearfiil eyes upwards ; Oh, if I could only 
feel his arm round me now, only hear his 
dear voice saying, ^ Look me in the face, 
Clive, and tell me you're innocent ; ' and I 
could, I could ! " she suddenly shrieked, 
with a vehemence which made even Miss 
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Belmont's cold heart move about one beat 
quicker. * ^ I could gaze back again into his dar- 
ling old face, and swear to him that I was as 
pure as when I used to sit on his knee, 
an innocent little child. And he would 
believe me. I know what he would do. 
He would clasp me fondly to him, and he 
would say that the whole world might go 
against me, but that I should still be his 
own truthful chUd. But I shall go to him. 
I shall go, even if I have to walk the whole 
way—" 

"You betray a lamentable ignorance of 
geography," said Miss Belmont in cold 
heartless tones. 

" Can this be his own flesh and blood ?" 
said Clive with a motion of her hand to- 
wards her aunt, and allowing the unfeeling 
observation to pass unnoticed. " Can they 
have had the same mother ? Can they — " 

"Come, come,'^ said Miss Belmont 
fiercely, "this is rather too much of a good 
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thing. It is not my wish, any more than it 
is my intention, to receive lessons of virtue 
from you. The less you say about your &,ther 
the better. Had he listened to my warn- 
ings; had he bestowed some pains and 
exercised some self-denial in checking those 
tendencies to frivolity and vanity, which I 
foresaw would, like rank luxurious weeds, 
choke everything that was good in you and 
lead to ruiu, and which I repeatedly brought 
to his notice, he would not now, poor doting 
old fool— 

Clivers eyes flashed. 
Not a word against him ! " she cried 
passionately. "I have not, I swear before 
God, betrayed his trust or his kindness. 
How dare you assail him with abuse ? The 
aspersions you, his sister, have thrown upon 
him, I, his daughter, cast back in your 
false teeth.'' 

Never for one moment did Clive mean 
to descend to a low personality. She 
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merely used the expression "false teeth" as 
she would have said "false heart" or 
" Mse tongue," and perhaps in her indigna- 
tion had mixed up one or two phrases 
together. But to Miss Belmont the ac- 
cidentally discharged shaft had all the 
deadly poison of a disagreeable home truth. 
"False heart," or "false tongue" would 
have been comparatively harmless, for in her 
own self-imagined virtue she would have 
acquitted herself of either charge. But 
" false teeth " was an accusation founded on 
feet, therefore all the more exasperating. It 
was all she could do to restrain herself from 
laying hands on Clive and expelling her by 
main force. 

"Leave the house at once!" she cried. 
" Even in the degraded position to which 
you have sunk yourself, it is impossible for 
you to restrain your impertinent tongue. 
I cannot see how, if your own husband casts 
you off, you can expect more from other 
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people. You have brought disgrace on an 
ancient and hitherto honourable &mily, and 
on my brother's grey hairs. Go ! 

" May God forgive you, Aunt Macna- 
mara," said Clive solemnly, as she walked 
out of the room. 

" False teeth indeed ! Infuriated minx ! 
Let her go. She cannot bring more dis- 
grace on the family; she cannot cut my 
brother more deeply to the heart than she 
has done already. Let her go, I leave her 
to her own devices. And now to write to 
George ! " 



CHAPTEE XIV. 



HOMELESS. 

On leaving her aunt's inliospitable door, 
instinct rather than reason guided Olive's 
footsteps to her old home ; for now reason 
only flickered feebly in the poor overwrought 
brain. It was strange it had not fled alto- 
gether, for mental agony and physical injury 
had both combined against it. And now 
again she stood before her once bright joy- 
ous home, an outcast from it. 

The house was all closed up already, with 
the exception of the windows on the base- 
ment, from one of which the wife of the 
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policeman in charge now looked at her with 
the eye of a stranger. Studholme Dorrien 
had certainly struck sharp and struck 
heavy. 

" Stud, Stud," moaned Clive as she 
grasped the railings for a moment, like a 
drunken woman steadying herself, and then 
" she fled from the spot ! The sight was more 
than she could bear. 

A gaunt spectre in black seemed now to 
be flitting before her and beckoning her 
onward. With tottering steps and starting 
eyeballs she followed it down one street and 
up another, until it stopped at a level cross- 
ing of the District Eailway. Then it turned 
its glittering eyes and its grinning teeth on 
her, and held her trembling and fascinated 
in its gaze. 

A shriek from an engine, and a train, 
amidst smoke and roar, emerged from the 
tunnel close by. The spectre pointed with 
one hand down to the rails, and with the 
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other beckoned hastily, as if saying, " Now, 
now, quick, quick ! " 

"I come, I come," answered Clive in 
the spirit. 

The hot breath of the engine scorched 
her cheeks as it passed; there was a vibra- 
tion which shook the earth ; a whirling of 
dust and particles in the air, a shriek from 
the monster of iron and steam as it disap- 
peared into the next tnnnel, and Clive, 
trembling from head to foot, was on her 
knees begging for forgiveness. The spectre 
bad vanished, and in its place stood the 
bright figure of Hope pointing upwards. 

" Temporary Insanity " would have been 
the name given to the spectre by certain of 
Olive's countrymen in a subsequent for- 
mality, had its beckonings been attended to. 
Its other name was " Suicide." 

A few minutes more of hurried action 
and semi-unconsciousness brought her once 
more in front of her old home. Eeality 
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and imagination were becoming so mixed 
up in her brain that she could hardly dis- 
tinguish one from the other. A shrill 
barking and a wild leaping about her re- 
called her to herself. It was Crib, the 
brave but low-bom cur, Crib, shrieking out 
his delight at having found his little mis- 
tress. He had been taken away by the 
departing servants, but had made his escape, 
and had been hanging about the premises 
whining and dejectedly looking for her. It 
was the first living thing associated with 
her past happiness which had met her with 
trust and affection, and the incident loosed 
the flood-gates of her tears. 

" Come, then, Crib, with me. At all 
events I shall have you for a friend." 

A settled purpose now filled her mind, 
and that was to start as soon as she could 
for India to join her father. It was a wild, 
mad-bom project, for she never took into 
account such things as passage money, 
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luggage, etc., but still it was an improve- 
ment on the chaos of despair. Though it 
would never lead to any result, it was a 
guiding star in what had been for the last 
hour the pitchy black sky, and it at all events 
saved her from the gaunt spectre, of which 
she now thought with a cold shudder. 
, She had sense enough left in her throb- 
bing brain to know that she could not start 
for a day or two, and it suddenly occurred 
to her that she would try and find shelter 
with the man and his wife, the good Samari- 
tans of that morning. 

That morning ! It seemed like a year 
back. 

She got into a cab with Crib, and told 
the man to drive somewhere beyond Euston 
Station, and that she would then get out. 

As she sat jolting over the stones, another 
cry over Crib seemed to relieve her brain a 
little, and then it dawned on her that the 
search for her humble Mends was hopeless. 
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She did not even know the name of the 
locality where they lived. In reality it was 
somewhere near 8tratford-le-bow. 
, " Never mind/' she thought, " all I want 
is to hide myself in some out-of-the-way 
quarter, and to be with people who know 
nothing of me for the few days I shall be 
with them." 

In a quiet back street the cabman 
pulled up, and told her this was the place 
she wanted, " Somewhere beyond Euston 
Square." 

Clive got out and paid him. 

" Thankee, miss, thankee ; this 'ore's the 
identical spot yer want ; " and he drove oflP 
rapidly, as if to escape that profusion of 
thanks for his services which to a generous 
mind is ever embarrassing. 

Where was Mr. P. T. Bamum or some of 
his agents that he Or they did not swoop 
down on that cabby and label him, " Cu- 
rious phenomenon : a London cabman who 
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did not ask for more ? " Where, at any rate, 
was Madame Tnssaud that she did not rise 
from the very pavement to take his number 
and a cast of his countenance from life? 
Either he was entitled, above all already 
there, to a niche in that temple of fame at 
the top of Baker Street, or else Clive had 
given him a sovereign iostead of a shilling. 
I fear the latter was the case. If so, it was 
a pity, for there was a great deal of use in 
store for Olive's small stock of money. 

The search for a lodging was commenced 
at once, but she knocked at door after door, 
traversed street after street, and still she 
had no place to lay her aching head. 

At some houses they would not take her 
in without luggage; at some, without re- 
ferences ; and at others they would not take 
her in with a dog. 

" Never mind, Crib," said Clive, after 
having had about the sixth door slammed 
in her fece on this last account, " I shan't 
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desert you, even if we have to sleep on a 
door-step together." 

" Brayvo," said Crib with his expressive 
head and still more expressive tail ; "them's 
my sentiments." 

In translating Crib's thoughts I am per- 
force ungrammatical, for after all he was a 
mongrel, and I'm convinced that if he could 
have spoken he would have been, though 
honest, fearfully low in his speech. 

In these localities vice and virtue seemed 
to jostle each other cheek by jowl. At one 
house the woman said indignantly that she 
was " not in the 'abit 0' takin' in young 
women by theirselves, perticklerly young 
women dressed up in fal-lals." 

" Fal-lal " being with her a generic term 
for all finery from a sealskin jacket to an 
ear-ring. 

At the very next door a blear-eyed, 
liquor-soaked old hag said, " Oh I yes, my 
dear, yer've come to the right shop, yer'ave. 
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We shan't arsk no questions and we shan't 
be told no lies. Yer face is yer fortin' as 
'nil bring in the rent all right." And here 
she added an invitation to come in and 
seal the compact at once " over a drop 0' 
gin." 

Olive did not understand the old Jezebel's 
true meaning, but she recoiled from her 
with instinctive horror, and fled away leaving 
the old woman, who was three parts drunk, 
curtsying ironically on the doorstep and 
singing with some slight variations of 
words and tune, — 

" * Yer face is my fortin', sir, she said, 
Sir, sHe said, sir, she said, 
Ter face is my fortin', si-ir, she said.* " 

Olive's looks had evidently made an im- 
pression on her, but so terrified was she by 
the old hag that she did not apply at 
another house until she got into the next 
street. Here virtue was coldly suspicious, 
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for vice here stalked abroad in fine clothes, 
and Clive was well dressed. 

" Let's look at yer right 'and/,' said one 
woman. 

Clive obeyed, and for the first time 
realised that she had no gloves on. 

" Turn yer 'and around, let's see the inside. 
Ah ! it's a weddin' ring, sure enough. Some 
o' the artful 'ussies they turns their rings 
round inside, and makes believe they're 
married woman. Where's yer 'usband ? " 

" Oh I never mind," replied Clive, to 
whom the question was a cruel stab ; " I don't 
think these will suit. I am very sorry to 
have given you the trouble." 

At the end of the street there were a few 
small shops, and she went into one, half 
baker's, half confectioner's, and bought a 
bun for Crib. She had tasted nothing since 
the day before, but all she asked for herself 
was a glass of water. 

" We ain't got no water," snapped the 
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woman behind the counter. There's 
lemonade and ginger-beer there, tuppence a 
bottle." 

"But I should prefer the water," said 
Cliye, "and will willingly pay you for 
it." 

" Oh, bother I said the woman, who was 
ashamed to take money for a glass of water, 
and still did not like the trouble of getting 
it. 

Here the baker, who had been making up 
his accounts at a desk in the comer, chid his 
wife for her churlishness, and said to 
Cliye,— 

" I'U go and get you a glass o' water, miss, 
and don't you think o' payin' for it. If we can't 
give a cup o' water for the askin', we ain't 
fit to be called Christians, or live in a 
Christian land. There, miss, there you are, 
fresh from the pump," he said, as after a 
few moments' absence, he returned with a 
brimming tumbler. 
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Clive was very thirsty, but she caught 
Crib looking wistfully at her as she was 
raising the glass to her lips, and she 
paused. 

" What, you want some for the dog, eh ? " 
said the baker, and in a moment a pannikin 
of water was set before Crib. 

Clive thanked the baker very gratefdlly, 
— a little kindness sinks deep in a broken 
spirit, — and as she contrasted the baker with 
his wife, and with the coarse insolent 
lodging-house women she had come across 
that day, she mentally remarked, "Eeally 
I begin to think that men have kinder 
hearts than women." 

Passing a small butcher's shop soon after, 
she went in, thinking that perhaps they could 
tell her of some quiet decent woman who 
let apartments. 

The butcher advanced, rubicund and hand- 
rubbing, but when he found out that it was 
not a sirloin of beef, or a leg of mutton that 
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she wanted, he replied grumpily, " No, he 
didn't know of no lodgings,'' and turning 
his back on her, vented his feelings with the 
chopper. 

" Do you want lodgings ? " said his wife, 
coming forward and speaking in a soft kind 
tone. "Well, I'm afraid there's nothing 
about here that will suit you. There's all 
sorts of people in these parts, good and bad, 
and I should recommend you to be very 
careful where you go. However, at number 
26, down that street opposite, I know Mrs. 
Crump to be a hard-working respectable 
woman, and she has had a lady, a perfect 
lady, lodging with her for years. At all 
events, I can answer for the respectability 
of the house. I should advise you to try 
there." 

"I'm so much obliged to you," said 
Clive. 

" It's nothing, I'm sure," said the woman 
with a kind smile, as she threw a scrap of 
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meat to Crib, at which the butcher, her 
husband, grunted savagely. 

I should not have rushed to conclusions," 
thought Clive, "about men being kinder- 
hearted than women. It's just six of one 
and half-a-dozen of the other, I suppose," 
and in the midst of her keen sorrow she 
could not help wishing that the baker had 
married the butcher's wife. 

Following the kind advice, she knocked 
at number 26, down the opposite street, and 
Mrs. Crump herself opened the door. 

*'Well," said Mrs. Crump undecidedly, 
after Clive had explained her object, I ain't 
been in the 'abit o' lettin' my rooms to ladies 
with no references, nor no luggage, nor 
nothink, an' the fack is, really Td sooner 
not." 

"But it's only for a few days," said 
Clive. 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Crump, shaking her 
head, " gettin' a person in when they wants 
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to come, and gettin' 'em out when they 
don't want to go, is two different 
things." 

" But it really would be only for a few 
days. It is only while I make arrange- 
ments before going on a long journey." 

^' Poor dear," thought Mrs. Crump, who 
had a very feeling heart under a very 
dirty exterior, "she looks as if she wa% 
goin' a long journey, indeed, a journey, too, 
where there ain't no return tickets issued, as 
the poet says in the theayter; she looks 
terrible bad, she do.'' 

" WiU you ? " said Clive, who had stood 
meekly submitting to Mrs. Crump's scrutiny, 
" I'm very tired." 

"Dear me, dear me," thought Mrs. 
Crump, as she struggled between humanity 
and prudence ; " there don't look anythink 
wrong about her. Kun'd away from school 
is about the worst she's done, I should 
think." 
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Clive saw that Mrs. Crump was waver- 
ing, and she tried the argumentum ad cru' 

" Of course, I'll pay the week in advance. 
How much is it, two pounds ? " she asked, 
opening her purse and tendering a couple 
of sovereigns. 

Bless you, miss, no ! " said honest Mrs. 
Crump; '4t's only a matter of fifteen 
shillings a week for the rooms. But that 
ain't what I was thinkin' of. You see I'm 
partickler 'oo I takes in, and my lady lodger 
she's partickler too, and — Lor' a musay ! 
Mary Ann, Mary Ann ! MissWeevins ! 'Elp ! " 

For some moments Mrs. Crump, with the 
background formed by the poky little 
passage and the poky little staircase, had 
been a gradually dissolving view to Clivers 
eyes, and she had at last settled the ques- 
tion whether she was to be taken in or 
not by falling insensible into Mrs. Crump's 
arms. 
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In response to the cries for assistance, 
Mary Ann, a slatternly servant from below, 
and Miss Weevins, the lady lodger from 
above, appeared on the scene with a 
promptitude which divulged that they had 
been listening on their respective landings ; 
and between the three, Clive was carried 
into the dingy little sitting-room off the 
passage. Crib bringing up the rear whining 
plaintively. 

On a ftmereal-looking couch of black 
horse hair they laid Clive, and Mary Ann 
was forthwith despatched for a doctor; 
while Miss Weevins ran up the stairs to 
her room for eau-de-cologne and her water- 
bottle. 

Miss Weevins was about thirty years of 
age, small of stature, but big of heart. She 
might be compared to a penny river-boat 
with the engines of an ironclad. Her 
heart throbbed with lofty aspirations which 
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shook her to pieces, and often drove her 
head under water, 

"Dear me," moaned Mrs. Crump, "if 
she's took ill 'ere, what a terrible thing it 
will be ! She's got the fever on her strong 
now, and it may be something ^ fectious." 

" Never mind, Mrs. Crump,'' said Miss 
Weevins, as she twittered and quivered 
about Clive. "I'll take all the responsi- 
bility. I never felt my sympathies so 
forcibly and instantly aroused. There 
must be a strange story attached to all 
this. Just look at this cut and bruise over 
the temple. Poor little head, it looks made 
to be patted and guarded from harm, 
instead of bruised and laid amongst 
strangers." 

The doctor speedily arrived, and pro- 
nounced Clive to be suffering from brain 
fever. The disease, he said, had taken a 
firm hold on her, and he feared he was 
rather late in ^;he field. 
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Miss Weevins had her conveyed up to her 
own room, which was healthier and larger 
than the one below, and had her placed in 
her own bed, which was more comfortable 
than the one downstairs. The doctor pre- 
scribed soothing draughts which were duly 
administered by Miss Weevins, but 

" Not poppy, nor mandragora 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world, 
Could ever medicine her to that sweet sleep 
Which she owed yesterday." 

All through the night Clive raved and 
wandered, and by her bedside, tearful and 
sympathising, sat the kind little soul. 

Sometimes Miss Weevins clasped her 
hands together in terror, as the room re- 
sounded with Olive's shrieks to " Stud" for 
pity and belief in her innocence \ and some- 
times she buried her head in the counter- 
pane and sobbed as she listened to Clive, 
plaintively telling her wrongs to darling 
old Daddies.'' 
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Miss Weevins could deduct nothing con- 
nected from these wanderings, but she 
heard enough to know that in this poor 
little waif which had so strangely come 
amongst them, and so deeply stirred her 
pity, was a pure spirit crushed and writh- 
ing under some cruel wrong. 



CHAPTEB XY. 

A FBIENB IN NEED. 

Fob weeks Clive lay trembling on the brink 
of the grave. Sometimes all hope of saving 
her seemed gone, and even if he snatched 
her out of the jaws of death, the doctor 
feared that the injury to the brain would 
prove permanent. Her ravings were almost 
continuous, and even in the occasional 
intervals of quiet, reason &il^ to re-assert 
itself. Constantly by the sick-bed, watching, 
praying, tending, and soothing or listening 
to the same sad wanderings over and over 
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again, was the big-hearted little Miss 
Weevins. 

After about three weeks, the doctor pro- 
nounced the fever to be on the decline, and 
held out strong hopes of ultimate recovery. 
At this Miss Weevins shed tears of joy, and 
offered up prayers of thanksgiving; for ia 
those weeks of constant attendance she had 
learned to love deeply and tenderly the 
sick stranger. 

One afternoon as Miss Weevias sat by 
the bedside writing in a note-book, which 
she constantly carried about with her, she 
paused to take a look at the patient who 
was lying very quietly, and found the great 
lustrous eyes, seeming out of all proportion in 
the piuched, wan little face, fixed steadfastly 
on her. 

For a few moments Miss Weevins re- 
turned the gaze, uncertain whether there 
was reasoning speculation in the lustrous 
eyes or not, but gradually two great tears 
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gathered in them and rolled down the thin 
cheeks. Then a skeleton of a little hand 
feebly protruded from the coverlet, and held 
itself out. 

' In an instant it was up to Miss Weevins' 
lips. Then, still holding it between her 
hands and stroking it tenderly, she leaned 
over and whispered, 

" Don't exert yourself to try and talk. 
You've been ill, very ill for more than 
three weeks. But you will soon be well 
now, thank God ! Try and not trouble 
your mind about anything, there's a dar- 
ling. You're amopgst kind friends, and 
I feel as if I had known and loved you all 
my life." 

The tears rolled faster, the lips quivered, 
and the wasted hand pressed Miss Weevins' 
feebly. 

"There now, try and go to sleep for 
a little, you'll require such lots of rest," 
said Miss Weevins as she smoothed the 
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pillow and shed a few surreptitious tears 
behind it. 

But Olive's eyes had no sleep in them 
now ; they were fall of a feverish longing 
for something. 

"Tour dog is all right. Til just go 
and bring him in for a moment for you 
to see him/' said Miss Weevins, trying with 
true delicacy of feeling to fitthom the un- 
spoken wishes. 

In a very ^hort time Crib made his ap- 
pearance. He had sneaked into the sick 
room several times before, and had always 
whined sadly at the sight of his mistress. 
But now he seemed to know at once that, 
there was recognition in her eyes, and with 
a sharp bark of delight he jumped on the 
bed. It was aU Miss Weevins could do to 
restrain his transports, and he was just 
allowed to lick the thin hand for a second, 
and was then turned out to vent his joyful 
emotions in the back-yard. 
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" Now we really must be quiet," said 
Miss Weevius in hopes that she had rightly 
interpreted the look in Olive's eyes, and 
that. having now seen her faithful old friend 
in health and spirits, she would settle 
down quietly to a refreshing sleep. 

But the lustrous blue eyes were still filled 
with an unsatisfied, yearning for something. 

^^What is it, I wonder?" thought Miss - 
Weevins, with a dread that the delirium 
had returned. 

Olive was unable to speak, and a be- 
seeching look, which pierced Miss Weevins 
to the heart, was all the response in her 
power. 

"What can it be?" said the kind- 
hearted nurse, as she went about the 
room touching different objects — a jug of 
lemonade, a cup for beef-tea, a fan which 
had often been waved for hours over the 
burning brow, etc. But to each of these 
Olive's eyes said, " No." 

VOL. II. s 
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Miss Weevins noticed the lips moving in 
futile efforts at speech, and she placed her 
ear close to them to try and catch the 
slightest sound. 

" Paper, pen,'' came from the trembling 
lips in what appeared to be the mere echo 
of a whisper. 

"But you can't write, dear; it's impos- 
sible." 

A moan broke from Clive, as she turned 
another beseeching look which was irre- 
sistible. A pencil was soon placed in her 
hand, and paper imder it. But the only 
result was a few illegible scratches. At 
this another moan escaped Clive, and again 
the eyes bespoke some intense anguish of 
the mind. 

"Don't, don't worry yourself; keep 
quiet; there's a darling," said Miss 
Weevins. "You will soon be able to write, 
or at all events be able to whisper to me 
what you want written, if you will trust me 
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that's to say ; and the more quiet you are 
now the sooner the strength will come." 

The strength was certainly a long time 
in returning to that wasted form. For days, 
Clive lay speechless with the same troubled 
upward gaze in her eyes, and with tears 
constantly chasing each other down her 
sunken cheeks. It was a heart-broken 
looking little face, and after watching it 
Miss Weevins would often be obliged 
to retire for a good cry behind the bed 
curtains. 

That upward steadfast gaze carried to the 
brain none of those light trifles on which a 
mind, feebly rising from prostration and 
still too weak for more solid nurture, 
usually feeds. Unheeded by Clive, the 
flies danced their confused quadrilles and 
lancers close to the ceiling with all that 
furious balancez and chassez business when- 
ever they met, usually so interesting to in- 
cipient convalescence. There were no faces, 
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no animals, no maps of countries to be 
found in the pattern of the paper, in the 
cracks on the ceiling, in the shadows on the 
walls. There was no wandering away in 
the spirit to bright green fields, no anticipa- 
tions, delicious and refreshing in themselves, 
of country air, waving trees, and . bright 
sunshine. There was no listening to the 
sounds in the streets outside and weaving 
little stories out of them. There was no 
such pleasant loitering by the wayside, as 
Clivers mind toiled along the return road to 
strength. It was all one dull level of misery. 

The fever and the delirium had passed, 
but the iron was stiU piercing her soul, and 
she was as sick at heart as ever. She tor- 
tured herself with wondering what had 
become of " Stud.'' She loved biTn as 
much, yearned for him as passionately as 
ever. She did not reproach him, for she 
believed that he believed in her guilt, and 
this belief of his could be bom of madness 
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only. She had thought that it must have 
been she herself who had been mad, but 
now she felt it was her " own darliag Stud, 
so clever so good," who had gone out of his 
senses. He had sworn he had seen her 
clinging to some man, and trying to save 
him from her own husband^s wrath. Did 
she not know that this was a lie ? and did 
she not know as well as she knew this, that 
when Studholme Dorrien swore to a lie, he 
was no longer Studholme Dorrien ia his 
right mind. To her, no intellect had ever 
seemed to tower so high, to be built on so 
firm a basis as his, and w;hen once it was 
overthrown, she felt it had fallen never to 
rise again. Death in the grave would have 
been better than this death in life. Then 
too, there were torturiag fears and anxieties 
concerning her father ; and what she had so 
vainly tried to write with the first return to 
consciousness had been a few words to tell 
him of her innocence. And, gnawing 
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thought ! these words for want of strength 
were still unwritten. So the days and 
nights passed in almost unceasing torture of 
mind. 

In spite, however, of the serious impedi- 
ment to recovery offered by all this load of 
care, Olive's strength gradually returned, 
and the first use she made of it was to 
write a few impassioned loving words to her 
father, explaining that illness, from which 
she was just recovering, had alone prevented 
her from going out straight to him to com- 
fort and be comforted, and begging him to 
make the best of his way to where she was 
lying in sickness and misery. 

But where to address the letter was the 
question which puzzled the poor brain, already 
perplexed to the verge of distraction. By that 
time he might have left India. How fervently 
she prayed that he might have left it before 
receiving any letters from her aunt or her 
husband, and how she shuddered and turned 
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sick as she thought of his receiving them 
without a line from her, as an antidote to 
the poison ! At last she decided on directing 
it to the regimental agents in London, who 
would be the best informed of his move- 
ments, with a request to forward it imme- 
diately. Getting this letter off her mind 
was a slight relief, but still there existed 
the torturing doubt whether it might not be 
too late. 

To Miss Weevins was entrusted the duty 
of posting. All the way to the pillar-box 
the little woman held the envelope at arm^s 
length, as if it had been a centipede or 
a spider she was very much afraid of, and 
when it disappeared through the slit, and had 
gone from her gaze for ever, she felt greatly 
relieved, 

" Dear me," soliloquised Miss Weevins, 
as she hastened homewards to the sick 
room, " I am so thankful that temptation 
is out of my reach. What a fearful thing 
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curiosity is in us women 1 It nearly led me 
into what I should consider a most disho- 
nourable action, that of betraying a trust 
reposed in me. She did not want me to 
know whom it was to, or she would have told 
me. It was to darling old Daddies," 
I know that much, for she kept on saying 
those words as she cried and wrote, poor 
darling, and of course that is her pet name 
for her &ther. I must say I^m dying to 
know who he is, and it^s my firm opinion 
that if I had looked at that envelope I 
should have found it addressed to *The 
Eight Honourable the Earl,' or ' The Most 
Noble the Marquis,' or 'His Grace the 
Duke of something or other.' What a 
fond of suggestions she has been to me for 
touching up my novel, to be sure!" Bomance 
was Miss Weevins' besetting weakness. 
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